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The School and the Parent- 
Teacher Association 


By JAMes NEWELL EMERY 
Principal Potter School, Pawtucket, R. 1. 


HE unprecedented increase of Parent- 

Teacher Associations throughout the 

country, both in numbers and influ- 
ence in the last few years, has empha- 
sized the fact that today a very rezl part- 
nership is interested in the education of the 
child in the public schools. 

A three-fold partnership this: the indi- 
vidual home or parents, whose legal and 
ethical interest alike demand that their own 
children acquire everything possible to fit 
them for the severe battle with life ahead ; 
the state, which is vitally interested in see- 
ing that all its future citizens have the best 
training available to fit them for the duties 
of citizenship; and the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation, which may be regarded as an ef- 
fort at organized presentation of home in- 
terests. 

In its relations with the other partners, 
the Parent-Teacher Association, itself a 
purely voluntary organization, presents in 
some cases interesting, oftentimes difficult 
problems for solution from an administra- 
tive point of view. 


N outlining its policies, the organizat‘on 
et well ask itself certain pointed ques- 
tions as to its place in the scheme of things. 
Among them may be included: 

What are the general policies and pur- 
poses of the group? Does it seek to domi- 
nate the school policies? Is it a mere peg 
on which to hang certain social activities, 
or is its primary interest certain welfare 
work directly connected with the school 
whose name it bears? 

Is it really representative of the school 
population? How large a proportion of 
the families represented in school are also 
members of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion? Such statistics the school principal 


can doubtless furnish with a fair degree 
of accuracy. : 

Are there cliques and jealousies within 
the organization, and left-over hard feel- 
ings from former quarrels? Does it work 
in harmony with the school and its off- 
cials, or does it seek to thrust upon them ex- 
tra burdens and radical ideas which in their 
judgment are unwanted and unwelcome? 

Are the programs worth while? Have 
they something to offer members, or are 
they merely excuses for getting together 
and wrangling over trivial business mat- 
ters? Or, again, are they occasions for 
presenting some form of _half-concealed 
propaganda? 


IKE Czesar’s famous division of Gaul, 
} rw great majority of Parent-Teacher 
Associations may be’ divided into three 
classes. It is not possible, of course, to assign 
rigidly any association to any one of these 
three groups. Just as in a classroom there 
are rarely two pupils of exactly the same 
ability, so no two organizations are exact 
duplicates. Yet the predominant charac- 
teristic of one of these three types usually 
stamps its impress on the group. 

First of all, there is the organization 
which seeks to dominate the school and its 
policies, instead of leaving them to the 
school officials. Self-appointed committees 
interfere with the administration of the 
school, lose no opportunity to criticise con- 
ditions at the building, and usually succeed 
in stirring up a first-class school row, with 
attendant publicity and unpleasantness for 
all concerned. Fortunately this type is in 
a small minority. 

Next there is the organization which 
uses the school as a peg or handle on which 
to hang a lot of social activities not di- 
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rectly connected with the school or its in- 
terests. Harmless enough, this type of 
association, to be sure, but no great asset 
to the school. It runs whist parties, dances, 
suppers, dancing classes and entertainments 
galore, for its members; sewing, cooking, 
nursing, first aid, and other classes, for 
members; theater parties, outings and pic- 
nics, as well as a host of other community 
activities. All these things are often de- 
sirable as a means of developing community 
interest or raising funds for some worthy 
purpose or making a wider use of the 
school plant. Yet it often happens that the 
school itself and its interests are more or 
less lost sight of in the abundance of ac- 
tivities that the association of this type 
carries on. 

Last of all, and most desirable, comes 
the real Parent-Teacher Association, or- 
ganized primarily in the interest of the 
school whose name it bears, and whose chief 
concern is the welfare of the children that 
attend that school. It seeks to work with 
the school, instead of dictating its policies, 
or making its own social activities the para- 
mount object. It may not make startling 
increases in membership, it may not raise 
large sums of money for charitable pur- 
poses or for additional equipment, but it 
does keep a healthy atmosphere as regards 
home cooperation with the school and the 
school’s activities. 

This ideal Parent-Teacher Association 
has as its ultimate goal the bringing about 
of a closer understanding between the 
school and the home, allaying friction, un- 
derstanding problems with something of the 
point of view of the school authorities, and 
realizing that bringing up the child is a 
partnership proposition in which both home 
and school are, or should be, equally inter- 
ested. ‘To attain this end, it may need to 
employ some or all of the devices of com- 
munity socials, dances, fathers’ nights, clubs 
and classes, but it keeps in mind that these 
things are devices, and not the ultimate end 
in themselves. 


I the association really representa*ive of 
the school population, or is it made up of 
only a small minority of families? How 
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would its members answer such questions 
as these: Do you make new members wel- 
come, or do you stand aloof and let some 
one else do the “glad-handing?” Do you 
merely tolerate, or do you even turn a very 
cold shoulder on Mrs. Kalinoska, Mrs. 
Texeira, Mrs. Pappalatopoulos, or Mrs. 
George Washington Jones (colored)? It 
is not an unreasonable estimate that your 
association, to be of real service, should 
number at least 50 per cent of the families 
in school. Yet in our great city schools 
an overwhelming proportion of the school 
membership is made up of such families as 
the above. Will you take them into your 
group and work with them, and get their 
support, or do you feel that they are not 
aristocratic enough for your organization? 

Do you work in harmony with the school 
and its officials, including the superin- 
tendent and principal? Do you sometimes 
lose sight of the idea that the prime pur- 
pose for the organization of a Parent- 
Teacher Association is to make the school 
whose name it bears a better place for your 
children who attend it? Without being 
niggardly, narrow or selfish, when you are 
approached, as you constantly are and will 
be, by the specious propagandist of some 
well-meaning but oftentimes injudicious or- 
ganization, do you stop and consider from 
a Parent-Teacher standpoint how it is go- 
ing to affect the school, which after all is 
the center of your activities? 


. secure even the minimum of results, 
the Parent-Teacher Association must 
work in the closest cooperation with the 
school authorities. Both partics must have 
close enough understanding and be broad- 
minded enough to give and take adverse 
criticism without rancor. Unless there is 
perfect harmony with the principal of the 
school and the superintendent of schools, 
nothing worthwhile can be accomplished. 
The Parent-Teacher Association should 
look to the school principal to a large ex- 
tent for guidance in its activities. If it 
does not, it may go to a lot of trouble and 
expense to carry out some hurriedly pro- 
posed idea which is not only unwanted and 
unwelcome, but even hostile to his methods 
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of administration. Don’t be aggrieved if 
the principal or superintendent does not fall 
in at first with some hastily-proposed line 
of action. They are under a constant 
bombardment of requests to introduce new 
ideas and radical changes, until they have 
reached the point where they scrutinize the 
value of each new proposal to see what its 
effect will be on the schools; or they should, 
if they are worthy of the positions they 
occupy. 

On the other hand, the school principal 
should endeavor to consult the wishes and 
tastes of the members so far as he can with- 
out deviating from the school policies. He 
should try, with all the tact at his com- 
mand, to lead the association along the 
lines of really worth while accomplishment, 
without antagonizing it. He will find 
the association and its members a tremen- 
dous asset in smoothing out disciplinary 
misunderstandings and unnecessary friction 
with the home. 

In the case of the unfortunate situations 
which sometimes arise and result in open 
rupture between the school authorities and 
the Parent-Teacher Association, occurrences 
which might have been avoided by a little 
diplomacy or a yielding of non-essentials on 
one side or the other, there is nothing for 
the association to do but yield to the school 
officials. After all, they are directly re- 
sponsible for the conduct of the school sys- 
tem. It is their job, for which they are 
responsible to the voters, and to carry out 
which they have been given due authority. 
Such organizations as Parent-Teacher 
groups are but voluntary associations, pos- 
sessing a potentially powerful influence 
which should not be disregarded, but never- 
theless merely a voluntary organization, 
with frequently shifting membership, no 
legally constituted authority, and always 
with the possibility of going out of exist- 
ence if this voluntary interest is not sus- 
tained. 

A Parent-Teacher Association should, as 
its name implies, be made up of both 
parents and teachers, each with a voice in 
the conduct of its affairs. There are cer- 
tain practical difficulties which make this 
task no easy one, not the least of which is 


the time for meeting. This has proved the 
rock on which many a well-meaning or- 
ganization has foundered. 

If the meeting is in the early part of the 
afternoon, it is impracticable for teachers 
to take an active part in the programs, or 
even be present, as they cannot leave their 
classes. If meetings do not begin till the 
close of school, many mothers cannot at- 
tend, as they must be at home to get sup- 
per for the husband when he comes home 
from work. Many teachers, as well, do 
not feel over-enthusiastic about remaining 
long after school for the meetings. If the 
meetings are held during the afternoon, 
whatever be the time, this precludes the at- 
tendance of all but a very few men who 
might be interested enough to become 
members. 

On the other hand, while evening meet- 
ings will bring out a certain number of 
men, it also makes it frequently impossible 
for both members of the family to attend, 
particularly where there are small children 
at home. Yet the essence of a Parent- 
Teacher organization is membership from 
families with children. In the evening, 
also, few teachers can be counted on, espe- 
cially if it is necessary to come some dis- 
tance. After working all day long with 
children and often with critical or aggrieved 
parents, it is small wonder that the weary 
teacher does not often view with enthusiasm 
the idea of giving up her evening to an- 
other discussion of the child problem. Often 
it amounts to a real sacrifice on her part. 

Yet the association which does not make 
every effort to induce teachers to keep in 
touch with it, even if not possible to give 
much time to the meetings, misses the 
strongest of its possibilities. In one case 
I know of, a thoughtless, sharp-tongued 
woman who held a minor position of respon- 
sibility in the group alienated practically 
all the teachers in the building by the caus- 
tic remark that the teachers didn’t hesitate 
to come in and have a cup of tea or refresh- 
ments, but they wouldn’t come to the meet- 
ings or buy tickets to the dances and whist 
parties which the association was. running. 
Both parties to the misunderstanding may 
have been somewhat at fault, but the inci- 
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dent did incalculable harm to the very pur- 
poses toward which the club was working. 
The program is another rock on which 
many a promising ship is wrecked. Many 
parents have told me that they would not 
come to Parent-Teacher association meet- 
ings because so much time was spent in 
trivial and long drawn-out discussion of 
minor business matters, committee reports 
and plans for entertainments. All these 
could have been, and should have been, 
settled in a few minutes, or left to a com- 
petent committee to take care of the details. 
For many wearisome minutes while waiting 
to speak to a woman’s club, I have listened 
to grave discussion as to what kind of salad 
should be served at a coming supper, or 
who should pop the corn, or what color the 
tickets should be. When the meeting was 
ready for the formal program, everybody 
was worn out, including the speaker. 
Indeed such mis-spent parliamentary pro- 
cedure is little short of an insult to a 
speaker, who has given up time, often at a 
real sacrifice, to talk to the group. It is 
only the courtesy due him to give him an 
opportunity to be heard without having to 
sit and yawn through a lot of trivial busi- 
ness which does not concern him at all. 
The program committee should be one 
of the most important bodies in the associ- 
ation. Every meeting should have a real 
program, one that will attract the members 
and give them, when they are through, the 
feeling that they have listened to something 
worth while. Every meeting should have 
its definite place in a schedule which should 
have some central idea for the year—not 
a mere haphazard collection of entirely un- 
related programs, often secured only two 
or three days beforehand. To plan and 
carry out a set of worthwhile programs, 
with a definite relation one to another and 
to the association and the school is no easy 
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task—but it can be done. ‘The place for 
the most capable men and women in the 
group is on the program committee. 

It is not the main purpose of Parent- 
Teacher Associations to furnish special 
equipment which the school department 
ought to furnish but is unable or unwilling 
to do. This is frequently done, pupils 
enjoy greatly increased facilities, and all 
honor is due to such organizations as have 
secured such additional privileges, yet such 
efforts ought not to be demanded of them. 
The knowledge that the association must 
assume the burden of certain debts, or the 
raising of large sums of money sometimes 
acts as a powerful tonic and stimulus to 
activities; but likewise it often debars from 
membership many desirable potential mem- 
bers who may not feel equal either to the 
monetary contributions or the time and 
labor required. 

When all is said and done, it must be 
considered first of all that the Parent- 
Teacher association is primarily organized 
around a unit of the school system. Its 
membership is attracted chiefly through the 
natural interest that parents feel in the edu- 
cation of their children. The school is the 
logical center of its activities, the cause 
which calls it into being in the first place. 
Hence it cannot be repeated with too great 
frequency that the real goal of any Parent- 
Teacher association is to bring about a 
closer understanding between the school and 
the home. Both school and home cannot 
realize too clearly that the bringing up of 
the child is a partnership proposition, that 
each member of the firm must take into 
consideration its partner’s side of the job, 
that each must bring all of teamwork, all 
of tact, understanding and broad-minded 
co-operation that human nature will allow 
into the task of preparing our children for 
the serious business of life. 


In speaking of the “influence of the P.-T. A. in High School,” Mr. M. E. Moore, 
Superintendent City Schools of Beaumont, said: “The P.-T. A.’s greatest influence 
lies in the fact that it is organized and exists independently of school authorities. ‘The 
object sought by school authorities is to determine school work and school results. 
Having ascertained the results, they need and must have the assistance of the P.-T. A. 
in getting the benefit of the results to the child.” 
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Vacations 


for 
Children and 


Parents 


By CorNELIA JAMES CANNON 


HEN the Summer Camps for boys 

and girls first came into existence 

they were hailed as the solution 
of the problem of getting the children out 
in the country under ‘proper supervision 
without depriving the father, whose job 
kept him in the city during the summer, of 
both wife and children. Camps have come 
to occupy much more of a place education- 
ally than was at first anticipated, and the 
Boy and Girl Scout camps have extended 
their influence to large numbers to whom 
the expense of the usual private camp was 
prohibitive. No one can minimize the value 
of the camp opportunity to our boys and 
yirls, but its expansion has had one un- 
fortunate effect—fathers and mothers have 
been tempted to feel that the responsibility 
ot playing with their children has been 
lifted from their shoulders and that adult 
and juvenile vacations can take place bet- 
ter apart. 

The finest fruits of family life do not 
come without cultivation. No one can auto- 
matically have a united family, the mem- 
bers devoted to each other, loyal to common 
ideals, and finding each other’s company a 
source of continual happiness. Such an end 
is the result of living family life through 
all its stages, pleasurable and painful alike, 
and learning to bear and forbear in this 
most exacting of human relations. The 
woman who said, “Family life is for them 
as can stand it,” spoke out of the heart of 
experience and might have added that many 
have proved unequal to the strain. 





The temptation that boarding or “all- 
day” school all-winter and all-summer 
offers to parents who wish to escape the 
distraction of having riotous young people 
about them all the year round, disturbing 
the even tenor of their ways, is very great 
and many succumb. Fortunately for our 
country the expense of such a method of * 
delegating the bringing up of our young is 
prohibitive, and most of us have to live 
through summers and winters with them 
as successfully as we can. But passive en- 
durance of our common life is not enough. 
We must play with our children. 

We are supposed to be a serious people 
and to take our pleasures sadly, though 
often noisily. Children never take their 
pleasures | soberly. From them we can catch 
the contagion of enthusiasm—or to some of 
our cynical youth perhaps impart en- 
thusiasm—but, at any rate, we can learn 
from each other something of the possi- 
bilities of joy. 

We remember those we have wept with, 
but oh, with what delight we remember 
those we have laughed with! How can 
we be willing to let others get the lion’s 
share of the playtime memories of our chil- 
dren’s youth and stand outside the circle 
ourselves? Yet that is what we do when 
we surrender to organized play in parks 
and camps all the vacation time of our 
children. 

The father who goes fishing with his 
boy, the mother who swims -with her 
daughter, the parents who tramp and pic- 
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nic and gaily chaperon happy week-end 
groups of their children and their friends 
are riveting bonds of steel to hold the fam- 
ily together. We cannot do too much of it. 
The opportunity is not far to seek. It is 
the spirit of making a festivity of things the 
family does together that keeps family en- 
thusiasm alive. A picnic to the nearest park, 
with special attention to little unexpected 
luxuries in the lunch because it is the fam- 
ily picnic, or concessions as to riding the 
pony or rowing the boat because father is 
along and makes unusual joys possible, is 
all that is necessary. 

Meanwhile we have stored up memo- 
ries which make our reunions in later life 
a revival of the happy times of youth. The 
parents and children who have nothing to 
remember but the brief intervals between 
the ending of school and the beginning of 
camp, full as it must be of assembling out- 
fits, sewing names on clothes and trying 
breathlessly to catch up on achievements in 
‘studies, are not storing up much -richness 
for their common future. They are divid- 
ing at the very stage in life when dividing 
is apt to be final. The mother who delegates 
to others the washing of her boy’s ears 
loses something of her understanding of 
him, but she who delegates his play loses 
more, for children are in character then as 
at no other time. Edward Everett Hale 
said once, “Tell me how you play and [ll 
tell you what you are.’ 

The mother who is busy in her home and 
never leaves the 
house may be as neg- 
lectful of her child 
in these ways as the 
mother who is off 
following her own 
interests or who 
sends her child away 
to be supervised by 
others. We have to 
take part in their 
joys if we are to be 
a genuine part of 
their lives. A charm- 
ing English woman, 
a grandmother, once 
visited us and insisted 





Little Nature Experts 
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on going into the yard to play baseball with 
the children. Her place in their affections 
can never be lost. That one act endeared 
her to their memory as no gift and no 
graciousness could have done. We may not 
all be limber enough for such participation, 
but there are plenty of things we could do 
that we do not do. 

A wise woman once said to a young 
friend of mine, “If you don’t want chil- 
dren, don’t marry, and if you have chil- 
dren, don’t be too lazy to bring them up.” 
Most of us are not too lazy to wash and 
dress our children, to feed and nurse them, 
but how many of us take the time and em- 
ploy the effort to share with them the joy 
that cements? 


JoInING Forces WITH OTHER PARENTS 


It is sometimes possible to combine with 
other fathers and mothers and to pool 
abilities and interests for the benefit of the 
children and the adults as well. 

*One little community has, through this 
means, done much for its children. Five 
families, fortunately spending the summer 
in the country near together, first canvassed 
the gifts of its adults and decided to put 
them to use. One adult was an artist, so 
a barn was cleared out, north windows put 
in, clay, crayons, paper, pencils and water- 
colors were procured, and two mornings 
a week the young people of the families 
spent drawing from a model, from flowers 
or vases, or from the trees and landscapes 
outside the barn. 
The teacher brought 
pictures of works of 
art and talked them 
over with the chil- 
dren, and informal 
discussions, carried 
on largely by the 
children, helped to 
develop a_ critical 
and appreciative 
sense of the pur- 
poses and values of 
art. The drawings 
’ ~* Part of Mrs. Cannon’s 
—_. article previously  ap- 


peared in the Massachu- 
setts 





“*Parent-Teacher.” 
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and paintings them- 
selves were nothing 
unusual, but the chil- 
dren were trained to 
see the subtle beauty 
in nature by trying, 
however unsuccess- 
fully, to reproduce it. 

Another adult 
was a music enthusi- 
ast, and gathered the 
children together to 
sing rounds and folk 
songs of all nations, 
and to prepare for 
recitals on such in- 
struments as the dif- 
ferent children could 
play, two or three times during the sum- 
mer. She worked in combination with 
another mother to give the proper setting 
to plays which the children performed in an 
outdoor theatre under the trees. The music 
helped to give atmosphere to some of the 
old Greek tragedies of Euripides which the 
children gave in front of a Greek temple, 
built of beaver board and painted by the 
art class with a Greek frieze and Doric 
pillars. The mother who directed the plays 
did not hesitate to attempt the great 
dramas, for they hold no terrors for child- 
hood, and the simplicity of true greatness 
is no mystery to youth. Cheesecloth and 
burlap, with a few cakes of dye, were able 
to produce the costumes of any period, and 
the children learned by working on their 
costumes and designing them, what the his- 
tory of costumes had been. The plays were 
produced quickly, never more than a week 
to ten days between first starting on the 
lines and the stage production. This is an 
important method with children, for there 
is a point beyond which comes boredom, 
and a rapidly produced play, while not very 
finished, gives them a rich experience and 
no memories of tediousness. 

Two other parents were nature experts, 





On the Way to the Picnic Supper 


and the group of old 
and young had a pic- 
nic supper together 
every Sunday night 
on some lovely hill, 
and there brought 
plants and insects for 
identification, talked 
over the birds and 
their songs, learned 
the habits of the wild 
life about them and 
went away with a 
quickened _ interest 
and a desire to bring 
the next week some 
baffling mystery 
from the woods to 
stump the nature wizard, who, though sel- 
dom stumped, was always ready to admit 
uncertainty, and search for further wisdom 
in books on the subject. The part of the 
young people was as important as that of 
their elders, and they talked about the his- 
tory of the township, the Indian legends of 
the region, and their observations of the 
world. about them as freely as_ their 
parents. 

It means work for the adults, keeping 
such an active summer going, but divided 
among several parents the burden is not 
too heavy and the rewards are great. 

As the vacation time draws near, we can 
well go over in our minds our plans for the 
children’s summer and our own. If those 
vacation weeks show no time devoted to 
family pleasures shared in by the whole 
family, they have missed their best offering. 
We shall have neglected our own best 
chance to keep young, and our children’s 
golden opportunity to see what fun it is to 
do things with father and mother, and shall 
have wasted the happy weeks of freedom 
from school which might have been devoted 
to strengthening the tie of home, that 


precious place that “our feet may leave but 
not our hearts.” 








Which Comes Firstr 


By Joy ELMER Morcan 


Editor of The Journal of the National Education Association 





HE simple state- [ — 

ment of the | 4 sound Health. 

seven cardinal || 2 
objectives of educa- 
tion is helping parents 
throughout the nation 
to understand better 
the needs of boys and 
girls. These objectives 
have been arranged 
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. Worthy Home Membership. 

. Mastery of the Tools, Technics | 
and Spirit of Learning. 

. Faithful Citizenship. | 

. Vocational Effectiveness. 

The Wise Use of Leisure. 

. Ethical Character. 


—————— — 


= lows and to do his 
| share to keep the 
| school-room in order, 
to subordinate his im- 
pulses to the needs of 
others. These are the 
first essential lessons 
of faithful citizenship. 

As the school years 
roll by, the desire to 








in different ways by 
various writers. Each is important and it 
is not easy to say that one is more essen- 
tial than the other. In my thinking and 
in speaking to many audiences, I have 
found the chronological order the easiest 
to use. It is so simple that most everyone 
can remember it the first time. 

When the child comes into the world 
the first consideration is health. If this is 
well, all is well. Every mother knows that 
a healthy baby is a good baby. 

At an early age the infant comes to recog- 
nize his mother and his father and other 
members of the family. In the recognition 
and affection of these first expressions of 
intelligence are the beginnings of worthy 
home membership. In a thousand subtle 
ways this sense of well-being through the 
home should be cultivated into an appre- 
ciation of and a devotion to this basic insti- 
tution. 

At about the age of five the child enters 
school where he begins systematically to 
master tools and technic and where skilled 
teachers seek to build up the spirit of learn- 
ing. The modern school is America’s great- 
est contribution to the advance of civiliza- 
tion. 

Within the school the child becomes con- 
scious of his participation in the larger 
groups. He learns to be fair with his fel- 


be of service, the im- 
pulse to earn money, and to do something 
worthwhile in the world grows into a 
preference for this vocation or that and 
the pupil begins making preparation for 
his life work, thus giving emphasis to 
the objective, 
effectiveness. 

Following vocational effectiveness comes 
the ideal, the wise use of leisure. Here the 
purpose is to discover leisure activities which 
will round out one’s life and give balance 
to vocational activities. 

Finally, as the highest achievement of all 
comes ethical character. In a sense it is the 
keystone of the arch. 

Each of these objectives contribute to all 
the others and it is not possible to consider 
any of them out of its setting in the total 
lite of the child and of the community. 
This chronological order helps one to re- 
member the objectives easily. Not until they 
are thoroughly mastered do they become 
really effective to guide one’s thinking on 
educational values. 

They should be as familiar to every 
teacher, parent, and learner as the Lord’s 
prayer. Anyone may build his growth 
around these seven great centers with as- 
surance that his life will be well founded, 
rich in its interest, and secure in the highest 
success and happiness. 


vocational and economic 
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Tunnels to Save School Children 


By Ernest MCGAFFEY 


F the 50,000 or more children who 

lost their lives through accidents in- 

volving automobiles, trucks, and 
other automotive vehicles during the past 
ten years, many of these were school chil- 
dren between the ages of seven and fifteen 
years. These casualties occurred during the 
times they were going to or returning from 
the schools, mainly those located in the 
larger cities. Various steps have been taken 
to prevent this ghastly toll, some of which 
afforded a slight measure of safety, but with 
the increasing number of automobiles and 
trucks on the streets, the dangers to chil- 
dren of immature age mounted in propor- 
tion. 

By placing uniformed traffic officers at 
the crossings immediately adjacent to the 
schools, immunity from peril was prac- 
tically assured at such points during the 
hours when such men were on duty, but 
in their absence, fatalities were constantly 
happening. And not in every single instance 
could these deplorable deaths be charged 
directly to those in charge of the automo- 


biles and trucks. Sometimes they were not 
in fault but had driven with care! 

Little children are very apt to become 
confused or frightened in the presence of 
immediate peril, and have been known to 
dart in front of a moving automobile in a 
moment of panicky terror, and at an angle 
which gave the driver of an approaching 
car no warning whatever of their intention. 
The impact of a heavy automobile or truck 
can easily crush the life out of a child 
through weight alone, even if the vehicle 
may be going at a slow rate of speed. 
Youngsters between 7 and 12 years of age 
are very apt to lose their heads in cases 
of imminent danger, and cannot reasonably 
be expected to exercise the presence of mind 
which more often accompanies the person of 
maturer years. 

School tunnels have proven themselves 
to be absolutely safe conductors for the 
groups of scholars going to and returning 
from their studies, so far as crossing the 
streets at school intersections are concerned. 
The more of these tunnels the better, as a 
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matter of course, and it is to be hoped that 
their construction may become universal in 
every metropolis of any size in the United 
States. Even from the lowest possible view- 
point imaginable, that of economy, it would 
be an investment capable of paying a very 
high dividend. 

The city of Los Angeles, California, built 
its first school tunnel in 1924. The ad- 
vantages of this experiment were so vividly 
apparent that a vigorous campaign was 
started to erect forty additional subways, 
and a bond issue of $350,000 was placed 
before the voters, indorsed by a number 
of public and semi-public organizations, and 
thousands of public-spirited men and women 
of Los Angeles. Prominent among the 
bodies giving their support was the Auto- 
mobile Club of Southern California, which 
has given special attention to the question 
of safety, and whose Public Safety Depart- 
ment is actively engaged in all movements 
to lessen the casualties growing out of motor 
traffic. 

The bonds were duly carried, after a 
spirited house-to-house canvass, and con- 
struction on forty additional school tunnels 
was at once commenced. All these have been 
completed, and the reduction in accidents 
in the ranks of the school children of the 
city, due to the greater safety attained, has 
been very marked. Not only are the tunnels 
available to the children during school 
hours, but they are used by them when 
running errands after and before school, 
and are also utilized by pedestrians, as 
well, at all hours of the day and night. 

A tunnel costs various sums, depending 
mainly on its length. Some of them are con- 
structed at a cost of from six to eight 
thousand dollars, others for less sums. The 
material used is mainly concrete, with en- 
trances sufficiently wide to give ample 
means of ingress and egress, and are kept 
in a perfectly sanitary condition. The de- 
scent from the streets is a comparatively 
short one, and there is no dampness nor 
musty air observable underground. 

To pedestrians, especially to elderly men 
and women, these tunnels are a most wel- 
come aid in crossing the streets, as the 
danger from passing automobiles and 
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trucks is far greater at such points than at 
street crossings in the down-town districts. 
In the thickly congested areas of all large 
cities, the invariable presence of traffic 
policemen, as well as the installation of the 
usual automatic crossing signals, makes for 
a much less dangerous condition than in the 
outside residence sections, where the ab- 
sence of police officers, and the scarcity of 
warning signals lead to a greater degree of 
recklessness and carelessness than in the 
business zones. 

The slaughter of children since the in- 
troduction of automobiles and other auto- 
motive vehicles is an appalling blot on our 
so-called civilization. It is not only grow- 
ing, but it is growing in many of the States 
in a ratio not to be excused or palliated by 
any conceivable alibi. It continues because 
we are living in a callous and heedless age, 
one day’s tragedies blotting out the horrors 
of yesterday, and also because the killings 
are sifted out gradually, and are scattered 
among different nationalities and kinds of 
people. Steadily but surely the children of 
America are being cut down and carried 
away, and individual grief and resentment 
has not yet crystallized into National reform. 

The building of school tunnels is a long 
step forward in the right direction for at- 
taining greater security to the mass of 
scholars attending the grade schools, and 
it is to be sincerely hoped that a Nation- 
wide movement may be launched along 
these lines which will be vigorously sup- 
ported by all of the states, and will be par- 
ticularly urged throughout the entire list 
of the principal American cities. Even in 
the medium-sized cities such safeguards 
will amply justify their installation, for in 
this super-motorized age, such precautions 
are imperatively necessary. 

Thousands of tragedies in American 
homes would be averted by the erection of 
these underground causeways. They do not 
require any keepers, custodians, or watch- 
men to direct them in their work or to 
watch over them. They are typical ex- 
amples of the economically obvious, and 
speak the language of universal safety in 
words that even the children may under- 
stand. 




















Adult Class on the Pre-School Child, Vocational School, Madison, Wis. 


The Open Door to Adult Educa- 
tion in Home-Making 


By MarGareT JOHNSTON, State Supervisor, Vocational Home Economics Education, 
State Board for Vocational Education, Madison, Wisconsin 


Note.—Free evening school classes are promoted and fostered in almost every state in the | 
Union by the local board of education, cooperating with the State Board for Vocational Education. 
Federal and state funds are av ailable in ev ery state for this type of work. 

Information concerning these classes may be obtained from the state director - vocational 
education, located at the capital city of each state, or the superintendent of schools and local board 
of education may be consulted in any local community. 

Short unit courses in any subject which the home makers desire to take may be offered. The 
following short courses are suggested as being most helpful to parents: The preschool child; 
nutrition; problems of the adolescent; feeding the family; clothing selection; children’s clothing; 
contagious diseases; family relationships and home management. 

The purpose of these is to give training in many lines of home making, trades, or industry 
that will help these men and women to better solve their daily problems and thus become better 


home makers, better workmen, and better citizens. 


In Wisconsin these classes may be established in any city, village or community where twenty- 


five citizens ask for evening classes. 


HEN I left school at thirteen,” 

said a garment worker, “I felt as 

though a door had been slammed 
in my face. Now (since I have attended the 
Industrial Workers’ Summer School) I 
feel as if the door were open a crack and I 
could see through to a beautiful country 
beyond.” 

There is no doubt but that many of our 
home-makers and prospective home-makers 
who have been obliged to leave school at 
an early age feel the same way about the op- 
portunity offered by the evening home-mak- 
ing classes. 

A few months’ attendance at evening 
classes may not offer very much in educa- 
tion, but what it can and does do is to open 
the door so that the busy mother, the in- 


experienced home-maker, the prospective 
bride and the business girl may look down 
a vista of years offering increased opportu- 
nities for educational contact with others 
who are interested in the same problems 
as those they are struggling to solve. The 
home-making evening classes are often made 
up of women from very different walks of 
life. Mrs. Piazza, the little Italian woman, 
mother of several children, who comes to 
learn how to make children’s clothing, sits 
meekly waiting her turn for “teacher’s” 
assistance; Mrs. Stay-at-Home, who comes 
for the social contacts she needs and longs 
for, finds other interests here to fill up her 
time; Mary, left with the responsibility of 
mothering a family of younger brothers and 
sisters, comes because she realizes her needs" 
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in managing the food and clothing require- 
ments of her family. She is working indus- 
triously to. finish a product which will de- 
light the children and bring forth father’s 
praise; and last but not the least of these 
is Mrs. Newlywed, who is eagerly plan- 
ning, preparing and serving “meals for 
two,” and comes because she desires to show 
her husband that she can equal, if not im- 
prove upon, the dishes “Mother used to 
make.” 

Economic necessity or natural thrift often 
brings women into the evening home-mak- 
ing classes—a chance to get hats and dresses 
made at little cost. A canny little lady, 
who enrolled in a home millinery class to 
learn how to make hats for her family, had 
to have her thrifty tendencies curbed when 
it was discovered that she was making a 
tidy bit of money by extending the size 
of her family to include her admiring 
neighbors. If that were all they got out of 
it, it might not be worth the time, effort 
and expense expended in running this type 
of school, but each year sees increased edu- 
cational values attained and more progres- 
sive courses of instruction offered. The time 
is past when a program of just “cooking 
and sewing”’ is tolerated in any self-respect- 
ing evening school. The director of adult 
education in one city said to the super- 
visor, “see the wonderful enrollment we 
have for our sewing classes this fall!” “You 
will have to redistribute the class member- 
ship more evenly,” remarked the supervisor. 
“That would never do,” answered the con- 
scientious director. ““Why not?” from the 
supervisor. “Well, for example, here is 
Mrs. Blank, who has been in Miss A’s 
class for nine years. You couldn’t ask her 
to work with another teacher could you?” 
“No,” said the supervisor, “but I would grad- 
uate her.” The day has arrived when home- 
makers no longer wish to enroll in the same 
class with the same teacher year after year, 
but prefer to progress from one short unit 
to another of good sequence until a course 
has been finished. 

Mothers are beginning to look to the 
evening school as a place where they may 
come and discuss and find «ways of solving 
their problems of home management, child 
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training, child care and feeding, and interior 
decoration and house furnishing. That the 
need for courses in parental education is 
necessary, no one will deny when, “Ticher” 
receives the following communications: 
“Ticher, my Mary she should want to have 
dress short; eet ess not nice. You should 
give her hell.” Another mother says, “Dear 
Teacher, I cannot make Jennie get up in 
time for school. She won’t mind me any 
more. Do what you like with her.” The fol- 
lowing instance was noticed on the train 
while waiting at the Junction: a bright 
little four-year-old boy, looking out of the 
window, said to his mother, ““What makes 
the water run this way? Why doesn’t it 
run that way?” Mother, “Keep still.” A 
few minutes later—‘Mother, why does 
the water run this way? Why doesn’t it 
run that way?” Mother, slapping child— 
“Just wait until I get you home young man 
and I'll show you.” 

In 1926, as many as ten thousand women 
in one state in the north central part of 
the United States took advantage of the op- 
portunities offered by the adult home-mak- 
ing program sponsored by the local board 
of vocational education. In another state in 
this same region the membership of the 
mother training and nutrition classes num- 
bered two thousand. 

Evening schools are organized for the 
purpose of allowing adults to continue their 
education in order that they may keep up 
with the times and generation in which they 
live. A fine looking middle-aged Jewish 
woman in an English class for foreign born 
citizens said to a visitor, “Don’t you think 
it is strange that I should be here?” The 
visitor inquired as to her reason for en- 
rolling in this class and she said, “Well, 
you see I have two fine sons at the Univer- 
sity and my sons write me such good letters, 
but I cannot read nor answer my sons’ let- 
ters, so I have come here to learn to read 
and write.” Other women have entered eve- 
ning classes in order that they might keep 
in touch with the interests of their chil- 
dren. May this “newer doorway” to edu- 
cation be opened wider each year for all 
who may wish to “enter the beautiful coun- 
try beyond!” 














Problem Parents 


By Garry CLEVELAND Myers, Pu.D. 
Head Division Parental Education, Cleveland College, 
Western Reserve University, Ohio 


Parents Who are Inconsistent 


“Variable as the shade, 
By a light quivering aspen made.” 

O may we parents be described. What 

we do or say to our children at one 

moment may be wholly different from 
what we do or say to them at another. 
Also what we do is often very different 
from what we say. Our actions, oftentimes, 
are out of harmony with our words. 

Annoyed by commotion, we may loudly 
call to the child to be quiet. We may al- 
most yell with a view to being heard, all 
the while disturbed by the deafening din 
to which we are contributing. We ought to 
visit a good nursery school in order to ob- 
serve the way in which the teacher there 
employs her voice, how quietly she speaks, 
and how, when the children are a little 
loud, she speaks more softly. 

Let us not employ more noise with the 
hope of making those about us quieter. 
When we shall have grown to be masters 
of ourselves, we shall so move and speak 
that our children, who unconsciously imi- 
tate us will develop poise. 

Quarreling by our children makes us 
uncomfortable. Nevertheless, we may not 
always succeed in self-control, before our 
children, when some one else does not en- 
tirely agree with us. When my child chal- 
lenges a statement I have made or inveigles 
me into an argument with her, do I answer 
calmly, in a wholly reasonable fashion? 
Am I able to betray no anger? Am I ruled 
by facts or by my feelings at the moment? 
When we parents disagree with each other, 
do we rise to the level of good sportsman- 
ship, interchanging points of view as 
calmly as if we were stating facts about 
the weather? Wouldn’t it be wonderful if 
we were to be so cultured! 

We are eager that our children shall 


habitually express enthusiasm for the 
worthy qualities and achievements of each 
other, and of other people, that they may 
escape many pangs of jealousy, and may 
become more happy and more lovable. And 
yet how little do we help our children to 
attain these gifts of character! How greatly 
we may hinder them, indeed! We, like our 
children, are ruled at times by unwhole- 
some feelings and impulses; at such times 
we betray our baser selves. We withhold a 
word of honest praise, or utter something 
not quite complimentary about some absent 
person, in the presence of our children. 
I’ve been guilty; so have you. By nature 
we are niggardly with praise and generous 
with disapproval. 

This trait of ours we demonstrate freely 
with our children, hour by hour, and day 
by day. 

Who among us dares to boast that he 
praises his children more often than he 
scolds them, that he does not punish more 
often than he rewards? I wonder if we 
parents openly approve each other’s good 
qualities and achievements as frequently as 
we betray our mutual disapprovals. Hardly ; 
for it takes effort to see things our loved 
ones do that we approve. Such things we 
normally take for granted. More effort still 
is needed to express enthusiasm over an- 


-other’s good traits and achievements, since 


to do so is not likely to exalt our own 
sense of self-importance. How frail we 
mortals are! Nevertheless, by constant ef- 
forts we can climb, on “our dead selves to 
nobler things.” Let us in the meanwhile 
look self-critically upon our inconsistencies. 

How shall we lead the child to see jus- 
tice and to profit from reproof for failing 
to hang up hat and coat, if her father lets 
his own lie around; for using slang and. 
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careless forms of speech, if her parents do 
likewise; for interrupting, contradicting, 
talking back to parents who do the same to 
her; for leaving music-roll or purse behind 
in a bus or trolley car, if her mother often 
joes so with no fear of punishment? 

How absurd it is to attempt to teach the 
child to eat every kind of food prepared 
for him, when he hears his father fussing 
about foods and refusing to eat certain 
ones; to expect the child to want to go to 
church and Sunday school when his parents 
stay at home; to try to teach an older child 
to be patient with a younger one when their 
parents grow angry at the older child’s 
judgments and mistakes in learning; to try 
to get the child to observe at the table good 
manners which the parents themselves do 
not observe! 

Perhaps most harm, certainly most un- 
happiness, from parental inconsistencies, 
grows out of matters which are related to 
obedience, matters in which punishments 
are involved. One reason why so many 
conscientious people wholly disapprove, in 
theory, of corporal punishment, is that 
most parents who punish are inconsistent in 
the selection of acts to be punished, and 
in the application of the pain. For a cer- 
tain offense they spank, or in some other 
way, punish the child today, and for a sim- 
ilar subsequent offense they let him go 
untouched. Or, for the same offense, they 
may punish but occasionally, depending on 
their feelings at the time. It seems that 
most punishment of children by their par- 
ents, is administered merely as escape for 
pent-up passion, merely to make the parents 
feel better for the moment. The average 
parent has it in his flesh and bones that 
every child needs some discipline, and he 
employs that “heaven-sent” responsibility 
as an alibi for letting his own emotions run 
their course. 

Father played last evening with his lad 
of seven, romped and laughed with him. 
This evening the boy expects his dad to 
play. He slaps his dad in fun, and pulls his 
ears. The father grabs the boy, spanking 
him. How many times is a child laughed at 
by his parents for being cute, to be later 
punished by them for the very same per- 


formance! Some parents are even guilty of 
punishing a child and then of laughing at 
him afterwards. 

Always, in the long run, the child suffers 
from the parents’ inconsistencies. Every 
time we overlook a child’s act for which we 
had punished him before, we are causing 
him to be punished often in the future. If, 
for instance, we spank the child today, for 
touching the gas jet, and let him go to- 
morrow with a mere reproof, or yell at 
him; or, if we say to ourselves, “Dear 
child, I can’t punish him this time!” and 
let him go, only to punish him next time, 
see what a long drawn-out, tortuous expe- 
rience the child must have, in which he 
probably will get three score of spankings. 
If, instead, there had been no exceptions, 
only a few spanks had been necessary for 
a permanent cure, and all the other time 
mixed up with pleasure and with fear of 
pain, would now be an interval of unal- 
loyed pleasure. 

We parents owe it to the child to decide 
together what are the few definite acts for 
which he will be punished, and to decide 
together, with the determination not to ex- 
ceed that number without further confer- 
ence. Then we must make ourselves as cer- 
tain as machines to administer discipline in 
every instance we observe. Nothing must 
be overlooked which was once decided upon. 
“No” must mean “no” always. We must 
forbid ourselves to wabble. 

The parents make a ruling on some mat- 
ters which affect the program of their ado- 
lescent daughter, and the girl “blows up.” 
Perhaps the parents, like chickens fright- 
ened by a hawk, scramble to avoid the 
demonstration by the child. They surrender, 
and like cowering slaves, they hasten to 
correct their “errors,” and to please the 
lass. Later they may decide it is their duty 
to take some disciplinary stand, and they 
may make a desperate attempt to carry out 
their plans. If sufficiently wrought up, they 
may hold their ground for one or several 
days until the girl, at last, outgenerals 
them. By and by there is nothing which 
that girl really has to do or has to be 
denied. 

The child of eight may be scolded nine 
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times for a certain breach of table manners, 
sent away the tenth, overlooked, reminded 
quietly, or begged to be more careful, on 
the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth time, 
and so on, ignored, reminded, scolded, sent 
away, and generally annoyed, for weeks 
and weeks, while his same bad manners 
grow more fixed. If only we parents could 
look upon exceptions and variations as im- 
moral practices on our part, we should do 
much better. 

Let us parents check upon each other’s 
inconsistencies and help each other to stick 
rigidly by our plans. To be consistent with 
our children calls for character. We are 
put to moral tests more often by our chil- 
dren, probably, than by anyone else. Our 
human frailties make us fickle. To be con- 
sistent means that we must struggle to im- 
prove ourselves and rise above our weak- 
nesses. 

It is a curious fact that not one of us is 
nearly so inconsistent with our adult 
friends as we are with our children. Why? 
Because we are compelled to be fairly con- 
sistent toward adults. They remind us of 
our inconsistencies and hold us up to ridi- 
cule when we “wabble” in what we do and 
say to them. We dread their censure and 
their ridicule. But our children dare not 
show us up, nor laugh at us. For them to 
do so were particularly dangerous if they 
were facing punishment or an arduous 
command. 

Here is where we can prove ourselves 
good sports. Let us make our children al- 
ways feel free to remind us when we do, 
or fail to do, the things for which we 
scold or punish them. How a child enjoys 
pointing out to us our _ inconsistencies! 
When he discovers he can do so without 
fear of rage or chastisement from us, he 
experiences a feeling of self-pride, and of 
comradeship with us which cannot easily 
be described. 

Why should not your child and mine 
feel as free to tell us courteously of our 
inconsistencies as to relate to us the facts 
about the wreck which they had observed 
on the way from school, or about the fight 
they saw between two boys? 

From this time on let us struggle with 
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ourselves to climb to that lofty height 
where we shall never censure our children 
for things of which we ourselves are guilty, 
nor attempt to compel them to do what 
we ourselves are unwilling to do. 

Of course, none of us try to be incon- 
sistent. We all would prefer not to be con- 
sidered so, even by our children. Mother 
Nature seems to be responsible. We are 
different at different times, feel different, 
and have different experiences. Naturally 
we act differently. 

We, furthermore, are inconsistent un- 
awares. Only when we are reminded by 
some other person, or when we set out to 
try to see ourselves as others see us, stand 
off and survey ourselves as if we were an- 
other individuality, are we likely to dis- 
cover even our most glaring offenses. We 
must employ effort, therefore, both to dis- 
cover our inconsistencies and to fortify 
ourselves against them. We see, then, what 
a task we have; and we should not be too 
much discouraged if we continue to dis-. 
cover in ourselves new forms of wabbling 
in relation to our children. Let’s keep up 
the struggle to improve. 

But there are human frailties in our way. 
For example, we parents have, in spite of 
our avowed beliefs to the contrary, a deep- 
seated attitude of ownership toward our 
children. They are ours as much as our 
shoe strings, clocks, and brooms are ours. 
We proceed to use them like all the rest 
of our possessions, in order to express our- 
selves, to get satisfaction and escape from 
pain. At one time our children make us feel 
better by being something we can scold 
or punish; at another time they are means 
through which we can express our optimism 
and self-pride. We can make ourselves 
feel more important as we observe our 
children’s growth, their excellence in some 
activity. In spite of the acquisition of ideals, 
we act, as a rule, in terms of here and now. 
At one time we feel better if we punish ; 
at another, if we blind ourselves to the 
very things for which we before had pun- 
ished. We tend to lose perspective. We are 
inclined to work to get immediate results, 
regardless of the future. | 

We are concerned right now in making | 
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the child cease his forbidden act, and to 
make him right now do what we want him 
to do, almost entirely unmindful of the 
effect of our punishment or praise upon his 
future conduct. But always to be guided 
by future values calls for cencentration and 
great effort, while by nature we are very 
lazy. 

Furthermore, we know we have the 
power to bestow pleasures upon our chil- 
dren or to inflict pain upon them. We em- 
ploy this power to gratify our sense of self- 
importance. We let the baby have the 
candy “just this time,” the five-year-old 
stay up an extra hour “just tonight,” and 
the adolescent girl go without her music 
practice “just today.” So we may often 
make such special dispensations as if habits 
were no more than groceries or hardware. 
We get temporary pleasures by bestowing 


on the child these special privileges, dem- 
onstrating our authority to give or to with- 
hold them, and suggesting to ourselves how 
“kind-hearted” we are and will be said to 
be. But we only fool ourselves; we are not 
unselfish and magnanimous; never were 
we smaller or more selfish. We were acting 
on the impulse to seek self-satisfaction. 
Think of the miseries such pretended kind- 
ness causes children! 

Parents who gratify themselves by pam- 
pering their child lose sight of values. A 
mark of character and “brains” is ability 
and tendency to look ahead and to measure 
values in our children’s conduct, and our 
praise and punishments of them, in terms 
of a long period of time ahead. Will power 
we need, and character of a sterling sort, 
“brains” and ability to use them, in order 
to reduce our inconsistencies. 


What Are You Giving Your Child? 


By SUNSHINE DICKINSON RYMAN 


III. Consideration? 


ILDRED was making doll clothes. Tongue in cheek, she cut carefully by the 
Mi paper patterns Grandmother had made. Here were all the parts for a 
dress for the big doll, and here a long white one, all cut out for the baby doll. 


“Honey, run to the corner and bring mother a loaf of bread, please.” 


the door. 


This from 


Seated once more, the cutting went forward. 


“Daughter, will you get Daddy’s newspaper upstairs? 


There’s a good girl.” 


One more the little seamstress laid down her work and rose. 
Back at her sewing again, Uncle Bob came in. 


“What's the young lady doing? 
bring your old uncle a match?” 


Doll rags? 


Fine work, fine work! Want to 


A little sigh escaped Mildred as she rose. 

Ten rainutes later, Big Sister came flying in the front door. 

“Run, baby, quick, upstairs and get sister’s other hat while I snatch a bite to 
eat. The girls are outside waiting for me, we're going to the game. 

Whereupon Little Sister burst out crying and buried her face in her dolls’ quilt. 


“Well, of all the bad, spoiled, little things! 


thing sure enough!” 


You'd think I had asked for some- 


“Dearie,” said Grandmother, from her chair, “Mildred has been up and down 
three times in the last thirty minutes and she is trying to get some sewing done. She’s 
not bad, she is just getting discouraged. You'll have to go up, anyway—you have 


a runner.” 
look from the small seamstress. 


Grandmother resumed her darning, and so missed the grateful, if teary 











The Road House 


By Jessiz F. BInForp 
Director Juvenile Protective Association of Chicago 
Associate Chairman, Committee on Juvenile Protection, N. C. P. T. 


Epitor’s Note.—This is the third paper in the series presented by the National Chairman 


‘of Juvenile Protection. 


OAD houses are becoming a popular 
RR see of discussion and often of 

legislation in that they are regarded 
as a menace to young people. They are 
found on all of our highways, for with the 
advent of good roads and automobiles these 
eating places and centers of recreation have 
become most popular. 

The farmer with his rough lunch counter 
and display of gardén vegetables, the vil- 
lage hotel-keeper, the small saloon owner 
and bartender and even the interests of 
commercialized vice have been quick to 
realize the demand and see the possibilities 
of the new situation. 

The Green Lantern, Rainbow Inn, Villa 
Venice, Cozy Inn, Hank’s Dance Hall, the 
Top Line Cafe, Shady Cottage, The Barn, 
Crystal Cafe, Isle of Man, Hole in The 
Woods, Stumble Inn, the Fluttering Duck, 
the Golden Rule Grill, Dewdrop Inn, are 
some of the names we have seen. 

These places are not comparable to our 
old inns and taverns which accommodated 
the comparatively few people who traveled 
on horseback or in coaches; they have be- 
come amusement centers as well as eating 
places for the thousands of motorists who 
pass along the roads. 

City boys and girls who formerly knew 
only what the city had to offer, now motor 
in the evening or on Sunday fifty or one 
hundred miles away. Those who lived on 
farms and in small towns were a few years 
ago completely isolated or limited to meager 
neighborhood, church, school and lodge en- 
tertainments. They now meet their city 
brothers and sisters far from home and 
spend their leisure hours in questionable 
places where they are unknown and may 
never again be seen. 
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The road house has come to stay and 
meets a real necessity, but its accessibility 
and at the same time its isolation, its pos- 
sibilities for demoralization, its appearance 
of being merely an eating place and its 
total lack of supervision, make of it a real 
problem. 

It is interesting to remember that in 
1879 Illinois passed an Act which absolutely 
prohibited gambling by minors, in any form, 
in saloons or any places where intoxicating 
liquors were sold. Long before the prohibi- 
tion amendment, public opinion, followed 
by legislation, had practically closed the old 
back rooms of our saloons and made it pro- 
hibitive for minors to enter them. The 
standard of dancing in public places had 
become better and the procuring of assign- 
ation rooms for young people at least had 
been made more difficult. We thought we 
had come to have enough understanding 
and concern to protect our. youth from the 
most obvious demoralizing conditions and 
influences. 

Today many road houses in Illinois are 
permitting gambling for minors. They sell 
them all kinds of liquor. They permit danc- 
ing which would never be allowed in our 
public ballrooms, they rent rooms to young 
people unquestioned and allow them to park 
their cars in isolated groves where they are 
assured they will be free from interference. 

Their doors are open at all hours of the 
day and night even to boys and girls of 
fourteen and fifteen years of age. The boys 
are told where they can find girls and 
women and both girls and boys meet 
strangers in these places whose influence is 
most questionable. 

Road houses, if within village or town 
limits, are supposedly licensed by the vil- * 
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lage authorities. They are for the most 
part not licensed as road houses, but as 
soft drink parlors or restaurants. 

Conditions in these village road houses 
which do not come under the jurisdiction 
of the County Board are much more seri- 
ous than those licensed by the County 
Board. Out of thirty-five investigated by us 
we found twenty-seven selling liquor 
openly. Six harbored prostitutes. In many, 
gambling machines were found in plain 
sight. 

Minors predominate among the patrons 
in several houses and police officers in uni- 
form were found countenancing violations 
of law in four. The village authorities are 
responsible for conditions in these road 
houses as is also the sheriff. 

The village officials state that the licensed 
places must comply with village ordinances. 
One official says that “as long as they do 
not bother us, we won’t bother them.” A 
few said they check up on them by the 
local police, but for the most part there is 
no follow-up system of supervision after the 
license is once issued. 

There are other road houses without 
licenses of any kind. We know of eighteen 
having operated without any license, but 
there are probably many more. These are 
all within village limits. A few typical re- 
ports will picture what the conditions are 
and the problems as they affect the welfare 
of young people. 

Inn—unlicensed—situated in a 
cluster of woods across the street from one 
of the large cemeteries, with no dwelling 
house near. House is two-story frame build- 
ing. You enter immediately into the bar- 
room, which leads into the kitchen and 
dance hall. The dance hall is a typical 
cabaret room with tables for eating and 
drinking and place for orchestra. Ten or 
twelve men—most of them young boys— 
were in the barroom when the investiga- 
tion was made here after two o'clock in the 
morning. Two of them were so drunk they 
had to be carried out. The waiter from the 
dance hall kept running in and getting 
drinks for the patrons who were dancing. 
About seventy-five to one hundred young 
people were in the cabaret eating, drinking 
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and dancing. Many of these were under 
twenty years of age. Much of the dancing 
was suggestive. All the boys and girls drank 
intoxicating liquor which was brought in 
from the bar. 

The , located on one of our most 
popular northern automobile roads. It is a 
large two-story frame building with a base- 
ment. We visited it after twelve o’clock at 
night and every place around the building 
was crowded with automobiles. As we en- 
tered the first and main floor, we saw a 
great number of slot gambling machines in 
the entrance. There was a special cashier 
who sells cigars and changes money for the 
gamblers. The large room was well crowded 
and the smoke was so thick you could 
hardly see. The place was dimly lighted. 
The crowd was mixed. The girls seemed 
much younger than the men. Several well 
known men and officials were in the crowd. 
There seemed to be drinking at every table, 
and some liquor being brought in and the 
rest ordered at the bar. All kinds of intoxi- 
cating liquors were sold. The dancing was 
very suggestive and many of those on the 
floor were intoxicated. There was no super- 
vision of the dancing. The basement had the 
appearance of a small Monte Carlo. The 
bar was running full blast selling intoxicat- 
ing liquor. Men and women were at the bar. 
There were gambling slot machines in the 
barroom. In an adjoining room to the bar 
were roulette wheels, dice tables, poker 
tables and other gambling devices. Men and 
women and especially many young women 
were three and four deep around the poker 
tables. Several large stakes were lost while 
we were there. Prices for everything in the 
place were exorbitant. 

The———-, located on one of our most 
popular northern county roads. The place 
stands back from the road and is entered 
through an archway. There is a large park- 
ing space all around the building and it 
was filled the evening we were there. This 
place at first seemed respectable and decent. 
The music and the dancing were good. The 
majority of the men were of middle age 
but the girls were very young. There was 
a good deal of drinking but we saw only 
two men intoxicated. The waiter said they 
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did not sell liquor because it was so easy 
to buy it on the outside. There were several 
slot machines in the front room and between 
dances it kept the cashier busy changing 
bills into twenty-five and fifty-cent pieces. 
Many young girls had their hands full of 
money playing the machines. 

Picnic Grove. There are two 
buildings facing this picnic grove, both of 
which have an open bar. Many cars were 
parked in the grove and in the streets out- 
side. The dancing pavilion was crowded, 
many of the dancers being so drunk they 
had difficulty dancing on the floor. At a 
cold drink stand in the rear of the pavilion 
they were selling wine, beer and whiskey. 

Many village officials realize the great 
problem they are facing and absolutely re- 
fuse to license road houses or soft drink 


parlors while others see in them a source of 
revenue and issue the license but exercise 
no supervision. There are also the others 
which seem to evade having any license 
whatsoever. 

Road house patronage is not local, and 
the young people come from far and near. 

These houses offer to the country boy 
and girl experiences altogether new to them, 
to the city young people a license not 
tolerated within city limits and to both 
that dangerous freedom of being far away 
from home and the wholesome restriction 
of public opinion. 

We have in these recreation centers a 
new problem and only with united and 
cooperative efforts on the part of citizens 
and officials can we meet these conditions 
which so vitally concern our young people. 


Money 


By Epcar A. GUEST 


How strangely money acts on different men! 
To some ’tis poison, and to others food. 

Some winning it grow kindly, and again 
Others we see grow arrogant and rude. 

It changes all for better or for worse, 

To one a joy, to some one else a curse. 


This man it makes a stranger to his friends, 
This one a friend to strangers passing by. 

The common stuff which every pawnshop lends 
Affects the heart, the mind, the flesh, the eye. 

It seems to have no standard and no rule, 

It makes a scholar and it makes a fool. 


Because they have what minted coins can buy 
Some instantly appear to swell with pride. 

Good judgment through the window seems to fly 
And decent conduct runs away to hide, 

While others, by good fortune, winning much 

Still walk the world and keep the common touch. 


We know precisely what a drug will do; 


That water drowns and t.. : 


burns one and all, 


But none can prophesy of me or you 





Whether with money we should rise or fall. 
None knows what course the power of gold will take. 
Both good and evil follow in its wake. 


—Copyright, 1927, Edgar A. Guest; — by courtesy of the 
New York “Telegram,” 








An All-in-One Frock 
for Hot Days 


By ERNESTINE CHUBB 


U.S. Bureau of Home Economics 


NE sizzling day last summer in 

Washington, when everybody was 

wearing his thinnest clothes and 
wishing that they were even thinner, there 
came a letter to the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics asking about all-in-one summer 
outfits for little girls. The idea was so in 
harmony with the weather, as well as with 
the plan of the bureau to design comfor- 
table, healthful, time-and-labor saving 
clothes for children that it was straightway 
taken up. The little frock shown here is 
the outcome. With the all-in-one idea have 
been combined self-help features, use of 
gay, inexpensive cotton fabrics, and other 
points that simplify the clothes question for 
both children and mothers. 

The dress shown in the picture combines 
the panties and waist in a romper-like gar- 
ment which may be worn without the skirt 
if desired. The low drop seat has four but- 
tons instead of the usual three for two 
reasons; first, because a center back button 
is more difficult for a child to reach than 
one nearer the side, and second, because 
it is more comfortable for the child and 
increases the wearing quality of the gar- 
ment to have the pull in the center back 
distributed between two buttons rather 
than to have it all on one. 

Although the front opening is snapped, 
it is easily managed, as the fasteners are 
visible to the wearer. However, the type 
of fastening easiest for the child depends 
largely upon what the mother has taught 
and the practice the child has had. For in- 
experienced children, buttons should be used 
instead of tiny snaps, which require the use 
of the smaller, less-developed finger muscles. 

The collar, as well as the armholes and 

















Cool and comfortable in one garment— 
a romper with a detachable skirt. 


pantie legs, are finished with a fitted facing 
which helps to simplify ironing. The side 
pleated button-on skirt is also a time saver 
in laundering as it can be ironed separate 
from the under part. In keeping with the 
self-help idea the child should be taught to 
fasten the skirt in place before putting on 
the garment. If the side-pleated skirt is not 
becoming, variety may be obtained by using 
interestingly grouped pleats or a slightly 
circular skirt. 


Note.—A Bulletin giving other designs and directions may be obtained free by writing 
to the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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A Dramatic Club for 
the Youngest 


By Maste Foore Hosss 


Playground and Recreation Association of America 


lem on my hands,” a young mother told 
us recently. “It’s worse than trying to 
manage a talkative guest at a bridge party. 
Twice a week I entertain six or seven chil- 
dren from three to six years old and I am 
at a loss to know what to do with them. 
A group of us mothers arranged to take 
turns caring for the children so that we 
could each have several absolutely carefree 
afternoons each week, but I am beginning 
to believe that my treasured jaunts are not 
worth those two afternoons with the chil- 
dren. They won’t play games together and 
there are no stories that will hold them 
all.” 

It was just the kind of tale of woe that 
the drama consultant likes to hear. With the 
same satisfaction 
that the doctor has 
when he recognizes 
a pronounced case 
of measles, she ex- 
claimed, “Well— 
this is just the place 
foradramatic 
club!” 

“A dramatic club! 
But these children 
are nothing but 
babies!’’ Clearly the 
young mother felt 
that she had brought 
her case to the wrong 
person. 

“Yes, really 
mean it. How early 
do you think the 
dramatic instinct is 
expressed ? As early 
as six weeks. Many 
a clever baby gets a 
little extra attention 


[= got a difficult entertainment prob- 
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by a bit of acting. Isn’t that true?” 
“But where can I get plays for such little 
children?” the only half convinced mother 
asked. 

“Plays? No, you will not use plays in 
this dramatic club. Each child will be his 
own author, director and cast. You will as- 
sign to yourself the insignificant job of 
property man. All that will be required of 
you will be to supply new properties as the 
need for them arises. Often there will be 
not one play going on, but as many plays 
as there are children. Bobby will be steam- 
ing up and down, chug-chugging, ringing 
his bell and blowing his whistle. Bobby is 
not only the biggest and fastest locomotive 
in the world, but he is engineer and fire- 
man as well. Perhaps you have supplied him 
with a little bell; 
Bobby has taken care 
of the rest. In an- 
other corner of the 
room Marjorie will 
be bringing up a 
multitudinous fam- 
ily with only a few 
old dishes, blocks for 
food and several 
large flour bags 
which are rugs, beds 
or family washings 
as Marjorie chooses 
to have them. All 
these little dramas 
will come into being, 
provided the me- 
chanics are there. 
These you will have 
to provide and, hav- 
ing done that, you 
may take your book 
or your sewing and 
retire to a far corner 
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of the room for the afternoon. Don’t be dis- 
turbed if the children show little inclina- 
tion to play together. They are at an age 
when the companionship of their kind is 
only a hindrance to their thousand and one 
little dramatic ideas and they are usually 
happier by themselves.” 

By this time the mother was tremen- 
dously interested and wanted to know just 
how to carry out her part as “property 
man.” She was given a list of materials and 
was ready to leave at once to start making 
her collection. 

“Perhaps,” she laughed, “they will be 
asking us to come to their plays sometime!” 

“Perhaps,” we answered, “but take 
warning—that idea must come from the 
children. If it is projected by a too- 
enthusiastic property man the odium of 
‘showing off’ may spoil your club.” 

In making out the list of simple and 
inexpensive materials we selected things 
which would draw out the dramatic in- 
stinct and stress the creative side of the 
child’s nature. Knowing that if a child can- 
not create he is very likely to destroy, we 
chose only such articles as would stimulate 
his imagination and set him on the road to 
the delightful adventures that only an old 
fireman’s hat or a pair of discarded boots 
can produce. Many wonder why children 
put aside a bright new toy and turn to a 
battered string of cars or a faded doll. 
What charm can this fine new wagon have 
in comparison to the spells which can be 
cast over a dilapidated tin car, its paint 
worn off and its wheels wobbly from many 
a wreck or spectacular run? 

So we chose for this dramatic club only 
such properties as would suggest character 
impersonation. Any kind of a hat is invalu- 
able. Engineers, soldiers, firemen, conduc- 
tors, spring into existence from an old hat. 
An opera hat will contribute a whole new 
set of characters. A messenger’s cap and a 
sheaf of telegram blanks, or paper cut to 
resemble them, will inspire dozens of mes- 
sages. Other useful properties are shawls, 
long skirts, fans and old ornaments such as 
bracelets and chains. 

In suggesting materials for the drama of 
home and family we recalled a story of a 
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two-and-a-half-year-old boy who was heard 
to say as he ran his toy automobile into a 
cardboard box, “Now you stay right there 
in your garage and I'll come back and play 
with you tomorrow.” Shoe boxes, small 
wooden cheese boxes and containers of all 
kinds are valuable. Small blocks of wood 
may be used for food, and cooking utensils 
such as wooden spoons, small tins and un- 
breakable dishes, flour sifters, egg beaters, 
chopping bowls, heavy glass bottles, etc., 
will equip many a kitchen. Small pieces of 
linoleum make good rugs and flour and 
sugar bags are always acceptable. An old 
traveling bag with scraps to put in it needs 
no explanation. 

Anything that goes on wheels is grist for 
the small boy’s mill. If he wants to be a 
farmer, he may have a big straw hat, over- 
alls, pails, animal crackers, corn, beans, and, 
if the children are playing out of doors, a 
small pot or box of dirt to plant seeds in. 
The mechanic will find screws, bolts, old 
steering wheels and a pulley with a piece 
of rope, provocative of great skill. For the 
doctor a small roll of bandages, pill boxes 
and bottles will make a perfect equipment. 
A cap and apron, a glass and a spoon, a 
Red Cross brassard, a small bag, small 
bottles and a roll of bandages will outfit 
the nurse. In many households the dress- 
maker plays an important role and little 
girls will aspire to act the part of the busy 
gossip whose quick fingers produce the 
treasured “‘best dress.” Pieces of cloth, dull 
pointed scissors, needles and thread and a 
doll will set her up in business. Who has 
not wanted to be an artist? A bright smock, 
a small easel or blackboard, paper crayons, 
and pencils will give the child the “feel” 
of the character and, though there be not 
the slightest speck of ability, for the few 
hours of his little play he will know all the 
joys of the creative art. 

We were not a little pleased with having 
helped in the launching of this Dramatic 
Club. It meant not only respite for the 
mother and happy afternoons for the chil- 
dren, but the laying of a substantial basis 
of future enjoyment, the richness of the 
mind that can entertain itself, the assurance 
of self-contentment in later years. 








Leisure for 


Reading in 


the Home 


By SARAH Byrp ASKEW 
Public Library Commission of New Jersey 


God loves an idle rainbow 
No less than laboring seas. 


—Hodgson. 


UR very souls must be weary some- 
(== of “reading with a purpose,” 

“reading for profit,” weary for the 
old ways, the old days when you worked 
fast and hard that you might have leisure 
to wander through shelf after shelf of 
books and take down first one and then 
another—to taste here and taste there until 
you found that one book too fascinating to 
put back. You read it sometimes sitting on 
the back of the chair upon which you had 
climbed to reach it, sometimes you even 
read it standing up. 

Where does it get you, “this idle read- 
ing”? 

Is not life more than meat? Is not body 
more than raiment? We toil, we strive for 
the wherewithal to buy pleasure and be- 
hold, we have it at hand! What greater 
than for the soul to “throw the dust aside 
and upon the air of heaven to ride’? Why 
always harness to the plow the “stallion 
shod with fire?” What the enrichment of 
life may mean, not only to the individual 
but to the community, we cannot measure. 
That great reformer, Paul, writes unto 
Timothy to bring him his cloak into Mace- 
donia “and the books, but especially the 
parchments.” Napoleon at the war front 
writes that books are to be sent to him in 
a steady stream and woe betide his secre- 
tary when there is not a book at hand for 
the “leisure moment” before his great 
battles! Lincoln walks twenty miles to get 
a book for his leisure moments before a 
pine knot fire. 


E has been emphasized that our reading 
should be creative. Creative reading is not 


necessarily reading alung the line of en- 
deavor—that is, informational reading. It 
is that reading which so inspires the mind, 
increases the thought and kindles the vital 
spark that we are able to create in the line 
along which our talent may lie. We should 
use this as a test in selecting our books for 
reading at leisure. 

Someone has said that in order to read 
to the best advantage in your leisure you 
should read in an orderly fashion. Yes— 
but not too orderly and not orderly just 
to be orderly! From some story read when 
I was a child it has always seemed to me 
that my mind was a room and thoughts 
and ideas were furniture, pictures and arti- 
cles of everyday living. Haven’t you seen 
rooms too orderly for comfort? They 
didn’t seem really lived in or as if they 
wanted any one to live in them. Therefore 
I say beware; unless you are one of the 
elect who are most happy when most 
orderly you will find that too great order 
subtly ruins your pleasure. Reading as a 
“stint” is like the task that the old Puritans 
gave the children; “three chapters of the 
Bible each day and five on Sunday, which 
will finish the Bible for you in a year.” 
Our sympathy goes to the boy whose only 
rebellion could be that he read his five chap- 
ters on Monday one week and on Friday 
the next instead of on the prescribed 
Sunday. , 


E choose our furnishings for our room 

carefully from among many lovely 
worthwhile things and then we use them as 
part of our everyday life. Can we not do this 
with our books? Again, we have all seen 
rooms so disorderly and cluttered with 
trifles that it seemed impossible for anyone 
to live in them without being suffocated. 
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Idle reading to pass the time away is not 
the same as reading in hard-won leisure 
some book we have chosen ourselves from 
among many that “will interpret some sig- 
nificant phase of human life, recreate our 
mind and emotions and add to the fullness 
of our life.” 

Thus spake Zarathustra: “I hate the 
reading of idlers.”” No mere idler gets a true 
and valid pleasure from idle reading merely 
to lull to forgetfulness of everyday duties 
and ideas. We cannot expect a trivial book 
to give us a better understanding of the 
minds and motives, the passions and feelings 
of diverse individuals. That is why we so 
emphasize training boys and girls in judg- 
ment and discrimination while at the same 
time giving them latitude in choice of books 
for themselves. If you are bedridden and 
wracked with pain, or if you work at such 
a tension that you need a mental anesthetic 
to relieve the strain or want forgetfulness 
of some great sorrow and find the mind 
too stunned to reason and think, there may 
be an excuse for reading the poor, the triv- 
ial, the inane and unnatural, but for the 
rest of us with “the world su full of a 
number of things” for amusement, exercise 
and delight there is no reason to sit soaking 
in a story that is like a tepid bath full of 
synthetic perfume.” That is why we pro- 
test that the books among which we allow 
our boys and girls to choose must not be 
mediocre and merely harmless. Youth is so 
short and has so little time to prepare for 
living, it cannot afford to waste its precious 
leisure and soften the fibres of the mind. 

During hours when we are working with 
our hands our minds must busy themselves 
with something. The books we read during 
our leisure moments are the source of ideas 
for this thought-stream. It is not the body 
but the brain that grows tired so soon. 
Scientists have proven this by experiment- 
ing. That is the difference between play 
and work. A purely mechanical task is 
drudgery unless the mind can wander far 
while the hands perform the task. 

Great books are the best books and if 
we build up an appreciation of good litera- 
ture, fine character portrayal, beautiful 
words and great ideas, we avoid much 


trouble from reading cheap books later on. 
Idleness, to be recreative and worth while, 
must be beautiful and we must have the 
knowledge and appreciation with which to 
“invite our soul” before leisure can have a 
real meaning for us. We say that reading 
gives man resources within himself and is 
a cure for restlessness. That is indeed true 
but no mediocre book idly read does this. 


T sometimes seems as if we cannot think 
Lo anything we do when we are parents 
and teachers without thinking of it in terms 
of boys and girls. To bring to them the 
best we have, we ourselves need leisure 
reading to refresh us. There is nothing that 
drains physical and mental vitality so 
quickly as constantly giving out to others. 
The spring that replenishes the well must 
be constant or the water fails. Therefore in 
busying ourselves with many things we 
must pause and read for pleasure too. We 
do have to plan this somewhat because we 
must first know and enjoy the best of the 
old before we can most enjoy the new. 
Boyd’s “Drums” loses half its interest to 
those who have not read “Culloden,” and 
that immortal bombast “Scottish Chiefs.” 
“Les Miserables” gives us a standard of 
comparison for almost every kind-of novel. 
Who has not had more reverence for re- 
ligion from having read the Bishop’s speech 
to Jean Valjean? “You need not tell me 
who you are. This is the House of Christ. 

What need have I to know your 
name? ... Your name is ‘my brother.’ ” 
Hardly a sociological novel of today can 
compare with Hugo’s treatment of the 
“other half” of Paris. There are books 
which help you in choosing among the 
riches we have inherited—not mere lists 
but books that give the feeling for these 
great books. Ask your librarian for them or 
write your state library, if you have no 
library in your community. 


MONG the new the choice is harder, but 
from reviews, handling books in stores, 
discussion with friends and consultations 
with our librarians we can make a list of 
those with which we want to become ac- 
quainted, and from which we can get the 
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recreation that will enable us to live to our 
highest possibilities and not dwell in a val- 
ley forever, or see through a glass darkly. 
The American L ibrary Association gets out 
a monthly book list describing the best of 
the new books. Choose yourself, however, 
and don’t let others always choose for you, 
tor that very choosing strengthens judgment. 
Keep a list of books you want to read and 
plan ahead so that you may always have 
one on hand. Let me ask here, too, that you 
make this reading rounded; read some 
poetry, some biography, the best of the old, 
the best of the new, 
to make think. Few things can rest 
the body, relieve monotony and refresh the 
nervous system so much as to relax the 
and something that 
the mind far afield. 

There is a reading for a purpose that 
should be planned and which is a very 
essential part of our reading and that is 
reading in order to enjoy leisure spent in 
other ways. Our reading for pleasure and 
recreation contributes very largely to this 
and sometimes creates for us an atn.osphere 
that no “reading for a purpose” could do. 
We all enjoy daffodils more from reading 
Wordsworth, but few would read him just 
for that. We would be far more apt to be 
led to love the daffodils from first loving 
to read the poetry. Any broadening of our 
life and quickening of our mentality brings 
more enjoyment in every line. I heard a 
club debate which was the most cultural 
“reading” or “travel.” I would sav that 
they are interlocked. ‘That leisure we spend 


some to rest you, some 


you 


muscles read sends 


One goes to school to be taught; one goes to a library to learn. 
the learner needs only a book. 


must have a teacher; 
to school because he must ; 
what he will. 


in travel is only enjoyed to the utmost 
when by reading of description, history and 
novels the places, the people and their past 
have the breath of life. Here again our 
reading for pleasure contributes. 

A little handbook of the American 
Library Association, “Eyes to See,” tells us 
what to read before we visit the picture 
gallery and our reading for pleasure will 
have already given us the stories that make 
the pictures live for us because of associa- 
tion. Many have loved Bastien Le Page’s 
picture of Joan of Arc because of Mark 
Twain’s “Joan,” and ‘Hark, Hark the 
Lark at Heaven’s Gate Sings” and stories 
of old Brittany made a whole class love 
Breton’s picture “Song of the Lark.” 

Operas, plays, moving pictures, music, 
all take on added zest from reading. Plan 
reading that will add to the pleasure of all 
your amusements. 

We need not go from home to find from 
reading an added joy in other things. Why 
not read on purpose to make familiar things . 
around us take on new charm? 

The American Library Association has 
a full set of guide books to reading with 
a purpose and your librarian or your State 
Library, can give you other guides. With 
this reading for a purpose joined to that 
which has become a part of us through 
reading for pleasure we have a creative lei- 
sure, and, who knows we may have the life 
which is typified by the lovely idle rainbow 
and the laboring seas upon which the com- 
merce of nations rides and the peoples of 
the earth join hands. 


The pupil 
Ihe pupil too often goes 


the learner gets from his book not what he must but 


For a few hours in each of a few short years we are taught by teachers in 


our schools. 


In these same few years we are learning every waking hour in the 


school of life; and the public library says to us: “All this which you have learned 
without teachers and set tasks, in work and play, in looking, hearing, and talk- 
ing, in these your early years, much as it is, is but a tiny fraction of what you 
can learn from the books that your public library gladly provides. No matter 
how simple the daily task to which you have settled down, or how complex the 
trade or business in which you are trying to excel, you can, by using books, in- 
crease what you now know by a hundredfold, if you will simply become your 
own pupil, your own master, and your own teacher,” 


—Jouwn Corton Dana. . 











My 


Gilt 


By Eunice Barstow Buck 


1 
NEW LIFE 
Beauty and fragrance of fruit trees, 
Murmuring birds on the bough, 
Slender new blades on the green sward, 
Earth newly turned by the plow, 
Frogs piping shrill from the mill pond, 
Dandelions dotting the lawn— 
These, and a far faint sweet promise, 
Life ’neath my heart soon to dawn. 


2 
THE MIRACLE 


The dreams of her girlhood, 
youth, 

The years’ 
truth, 

A turbulent touch of pain and desire 

And the flaming and flashing of Love’s purest 
fire— 

These, by the God of Love gathered as one, 

They found when they gazed in the eyes of 
their son. 


the hopes of his 


treasured gleanings of beauty and 


3 
ANXIETY 
Across on the fence-top a bluebird is singing, 
While down in the meadow blue violets are 
springing, 
And you in my arms, 
ringing— 
Ah, Baby, what lovelier flower could I seek? 


with your rare laughter 


The apple blooms whitening the side of yon 
hill 
With fragrance the soft sunny air will soon fill; 
But what is so sweet as this exquisite thrill— 
The touch of your fingers, so slender and 
weak? 


Afar by the brook where the sunbeams alight, 
Are found the fair flowers of the blood-root so 

white; 
And yet, little son, can the world be quite right 

When the breezes of spring bring no rose to 
your cheek? 
4 
Tue Last LULLABY 


Hush, my son, ah, cease this wailing, 
Did’st thou then hear hovering wings? 

Rest, my wee one, rest in quietness, 
Listen while thy mother sings. 


Baby, Baby, all my loving 
Cannot ease thy struggling breath. 
Is there, dear, no comfort for thee? 
Is this lingering shadow—Death? 


This lovely little “chaplet of verses” 


See, thy mother’s arms uphold thee, 
Wrapt thou art in Mother’s love. 

Is it love more true and tender 
Calls thee on to realms above? 


There shalt thou find rest and pleasure. 
Mine the anguish, mine the pain. 
Baby, Baby, what of Mother 
When thou shalt that haven gain? 


Why? But hush, dear, cease this wailing. 
Listen while thy mother sings. 

Just a little wait in quietness, 
Near, so near are hovering wings. 


5 
SPRING RAIN 


The day wore on so long and dark and drear, 
And ceaselessly against my window pane 
I heard the wind-blown beating of the rain. 
It was a sound I oft had loved to hear, 
But now against my cheek I felt a tear, 
That fell where once a little head had lain, 
As thoughts would reach, with stabs of blind- 
ing pain, 
The distant rain-soaked hillside, now so dear. 


"Twas then I heard a sparrow’s song so sweet, 
It drew me, shivering, to the garden wall. 
I saw with wonder green shoots pushing 
through 
The old dead blades of grass; and at my feet 
A pure white crocus grew. And sudden—all 
My faith, through that spring rain, had 
bloomed anew. 


6 
In ANOTHER ROOM 


Like Hannah in the days of long ago, 

I gave my unborn child unto the Lord; 

And when at last he lay within my arms, 

A few short months I watched his life unfold 
Like some fair rose. Each petal sweet revealed 
A greater beauty and a richer promise 

Of years of future service for mankind. 

Alas, my yearning arms are empty now, 

And all my hopes and all my fondest dreams 
Lie shattered round my aching, breaking heart. 
But no! My giving was not mean and narrow, 
Insisting where and how the gift be used! 

I think of God’s great house of many mansions; 
If in another room the glorious promise 

Of my son’s pure and radiant little life 

Can be fulfilled more richly than among 

Our shadows, I, like Hannah, sitting lonely, 
Must be content the while my Samuel 
Performs his sacred tasks beyond the vision 

Of tear-dimmed, human eyes. 


came from the heart of a mother in deepest sorrow. 


They comforted other saddened lives, and now Mrs. Buck shares them with the wider circle of 
those whom she looks upon as friends because they are members of the great organization to 
which she has given so much of her time and thought. Four other children have brought happi- 
ness to their home, but the little lad who has gone into “the other room” has still his place 
among them. “Our dead are never dead to us until we have forgotten them.”—M. W. R. 
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The County Council’s 
Answer to Oppor- 
tunity—a Report 
of Progress 
By Harry HUMPHREY 


The author of this article was for many 
years active in high school, academy, and 
college teaching. Just now he is an employee 
of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. He has for several years been closely 
identified with the parent-teacher move- 
ment. He is President of a local P.-T. A; 
Chairman of a County Council, and 7th 
Vice-President of the Maryland Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 


HE Parent-Teacher movement, as 
affecting the public schools of Mont- 
gomery County, Md., got under 
way several years ago but did not evolve a 
centralized county organization or council 
until 1925. It was believed that such a 
council could, with the cooperation of its 
member associations, give needed aid and 
inspiration to local organizations and stim- 
ulate interest in directed parent-teacher ef- 
fort in unorganized school communities. 
While the results thus far obtained leave 
much yet to be accomplished, we have but 
to recall that “Rome was not built in a 
day.” Unless a school community becomes 
convinced of the value, if not actual neces- 
sity, of the sort of organized cooperation 
our National and State organizations stand 
for and earnestly promote, it is going to be 
to fall in line. Without a county 
council to shape and inspire a county-w ide 
child-welfare project, there is apt to result 
not a little lost motion and actual failure. 
As a nation-wide band of workers, we are 
all moving forward in accordance with a 
well-conceived plan and toward the ac- 
complishment of certain recognized and 
accepted objectives. Every State organizz a- 
tion is working its particular field, in line 
with the same plan and with the same 
objectives clearly in mind. Through our 
County Council we are endeavoring to 
realize these same objectives through the in- 
telligently directed work of our member 
associations. ‘The measure of our success 


slow 





can best be determined by comparing ac- 
tual accomplishment with what we set out 
to do. 

‘Through local enterprise and interest in 


the improvement of school conditions 
throughout Montgomery County, Parent- 
‘Teacher Associations or their equivalent had 
been organized and a limited number had 
been allowed to die in the years immedi- 
ately prior to the formation of the County 
Council of Home and School Associations. 

One of the Council’s first moves was to 
ascertain how many of the then more than 
60 white-school communities in the county 
were organized for the promotion of child- 
welfare. To this end, a questionnaire was 
sent to the principal of each school, calling 
for the following information: Presence 
(or absence) of a school or community as- 
sociation in the district or town served by 
the school; name of association; names of 
officers and address of each; day and hour 
of regular meeting; whether, in the opinion 
of the principal or local association, the 
County Council could promote the cause 
of child-welfare in the community; and by 
what means or methods this could be done. 
With this information in hand, it was felt 
that the Council could make direct contact 
with its member associations and thereby 
inspire and promote a wider and more 
earnest interest in the Parent-Teacher 
movement. 

Many associations sent in special requests 
for speakers to come out and instruct their 
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membership in the aims and functions of 
a properly organized Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation. No little interest was thus aroused, 
to the end that several associations sprang 
into existence. Not all of these member as- 
sociations are simon-pure Parent-Teacher 
Associations, but all are interested in the 
maintenance and growth of their schools, 
the health, and the proper housing and in- 
struction of their children. 

The Council then sought, by means of 
another questionnaire, to determine the ex- 
tent and nature of the child-welfare ac- 
tivities and accomplishments of each mem- 
ber association. Less than 50 per cent of 
the questionnaires were returned ; however, 
the results were considered fairly to rep- 
resent the county average. 

Data received indicated more or less ac- 
curately the extent to which the member 
associations have embraced the everywhere- 
present c:.-.rtunity to “do something for 
children.” With this information in hand, 
the County Council is now able to ascer- 
tain where the weaknesses are and what 
help it may extend to the members of its 
large, county-wide family. And to this end, 
the Council issued and sent out to the sev- 
eral “locals” a revised and somewhat more 
comprehensive questionnaire, presenting the 
following questions and recommendations: 


1. Has work been done by your association to 
improve school attendance? 

(a) The county goal for this year is an 

attendance 2 per cent higher than 

last year. Has this been attempted? 


. Has provision for under-nourished children 
or for other health work been made by 
your association? 

(a) Has milk been served to those pupils 
unable to buy it? 

(b) Have hot lunches been served? 

(c) Have preschool and_ vaccination 
clinics been held? 


3. Have standard-school requirements been 
supplied or aid given in securing same for 
your school? 

(a) Have library 
creased? 
(b) Has shrubbery been planted? 


4. Has equipment for visual education been 
supplied to or aid given in securing same 
for your school? 

(a) Is there a lantern-slide project in 
the school ? 

5. Have boy-scout or camp-fire-girl organiza- 
tions been formed or helped by your asso- 
ciation? 


bh 


facilities been in- 


6. Has the home-and-school-garden project 
been promoted by your association? 
(a) Are children allowed the use of a 
garden plot at home? 


. Have reports been made at each meeting 
of your association dealing with school aims 
and accomplishments and conditions affect- 
ing child welfare? 

(a) Was help given with 
census? 

(b) Were reading-test results discussed ? 

(c) Were the purpose and methods of 
the assimilative period discussed? 

8. Has education through athletics within the 
school (or between schools and on field 
day) been encouraged and aided by your 
association ? 

(a) Were the children furnished trans- 
portation to school games? 

(b) Were the advantages of parents’ 
attendance at school games discussed ? 

(c) Were the objects of school-directed 
athletics discussed ? 

9. Have conditions affecting child welfare 
(physical, social, moral, and emotional) 
been made a part of the programs and 
work of your association? 

(a) Suggested program topics by months. 
September—School regulations. 
October—School attendance. 
November—Courses and methods. 
December—Teaching pupils to 

study. 

January—School library and read- 
ing, or an inspirational speaker 
from County or State organiza- 
tion. 

February—Miusic in the home and 
school. e 

March—Education through play. 

April—School-ground _ beautifica- 
tion. 

May—Preschool round-up. 

June—Business meeting and elec- 
tion of officers. 

10. Have study groups for parents been or- 
ganized within and by your association for 
the instruction of parents on school aims 
and child welfare? 

(a) The following is a recommended list 
of excellent books on education and 
child welfare subjects. These books 
may already be available in your 
school or association library. If not, 
they may be secured through appli- 
cation to the office of the County 
Board of Education, Rockville, Md. 

1. Education for a Changing Civi- 
lization: Kilpatrick. 

2. Education and the Good Life: 
Russell. 

3. Creative Teaching and Learn- 
ing: Miller. 

4. The Child: His Nature and His 

Needs: Children’s Foundation. 

. Adolescence: Bigelow. 

6. The Meaning of a Liberal 
Education: Martin. 

7. Parents and Teachers: Edited 
by Mason. 


“I 


the school 


“ 
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During the three busy years of the 
Montgomery County Council’s existence it 
has received and responded to many calls 
for help from member associations; it has 
done much to acquaint these organizations 
with the work of the State and National 
Congresses of Parents and Teachers: it has 
made it possible for every school community 
to receive a year’s subscription to the Mary- 
land Parent-Teacher. Through the medium 
of its several meetings it has been able to 
get the message out to the most distant 
parts of the county; it has, we believe, 
done something worth while for children 
in the home, in the school, and beyond the 
confines of either; and has opened up wider 
opportunities for service. 


From the foregoing, it will be seen that 
at least a fair start has been made toward 
arousing more than a merely local interest 
in this greatest of all our cooperative 
projects. We are everywhere coming to 
realize that the whole responsibility of 
shaping this plastic, impressionable, vital 
soul-and-mind stuff into better citizens and 
lovelier, more useful men and women does 
not and should not rest’ with the teachers, 
alone, nor yet with the parents. It is a 
joint responsibility, a cooperative invest- 
ment of love and labor, which, if made in 
good faith and without default, will enrich 
our lives beyond measure and leave the 
world a better place for our having lived 
In it. 


The P. T. A. Mothers’ Gymnasium 
Classes 


By Mrs. Victor H. MIL.Ler 


Recreation Chairman of Tacoma Council, Washington 


AST year a group of “live wire” mothers 
| in the Capt. Robert Grey Inter- 
mediate School looked on and saw 
their boys and girls getting a new enthu- 
siasm for their school and their classes, a 
new vigor in their growing bodies, a new 
alertness in their developing young minds, 
and a new set of ideals and standards, as 
they learned to “play the game” in the new 
gymnasium. As they looked on and lis- 
tened to enthusiastic discussions of gym- 
nasium events among the boys and girls, the 
inspiration came. 

Ix “gym work” means so much to boys 
and girls, why wouldn’t it also mean much 
to the mothers, some of whom are lonesome, 
some weary of the daily round of duty, 
some longing for happy contacts with 
mothers of their children’s friends and as- 
sociates, some wishing to “get into the 
game” their children were playing, and 
some. realizing the need of scientific health 
preserving exercise? So they organized the 
first Parent-Teacher Association Mothers’ 
Gymnasium class, which, before school 
closed, grew to a membership of sixty-nine. 


Seeing the success of this first class, the 
Parent-Teacher Council Recreation Com- 
mittee began organized effort to establish 
such a class in other intermediate schools 
in the city, with a resulting one hundred 
percent or six organizations. ‘Two classes 
in grade schools were also added. The 
latter are in Fern Hill and Roosevelt dis- 
tricts, both of which have facilities for the 
classes and both are so located that it is 
difficult for the mothers to go to the inter- 
mediate schools. The following report from 
Mrs. Walter Byrd who organized, and is 
responsible for, the Fern Hill group gives 
an insight into the real value of these classes. 

“Fall in Line!’ Some such brisk, cheery 
call marks the beginning of an evening of 
the most wholesome fun, the greatest all- 
around physical benefit, and the fullest 
mental relaxation that any of us have 
known for years. 

“Who are WE? Just mothers—neigh- 
bors and a few of our good friends and 
allies, the teachers who meet in the Fern 
Hill School each week in a jolly gym- 
nasium class. 
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“We are very fortunate in having Miss 
Edna Simmons to efficiently direct our work 
while seeming only to be joining whole- 
heartedly in our fun. Her unfailing cheer- 
fulness and patience free us, in our inevi- 
table blunders and stiffness, from any sense 
of embarrassment which we feared before 
we entered her class. 

“Beginning with an attendance of ten, 
our class has steadily grown and still is 
growing. One evening is sufficient to make 
each woman a booster. 

“The results felt already from this organ- 
ization are surprising. Most of us entered 
the class with the sole expectation of some 
very sore muscles at first, to be followed by 
better physical condition. The vast pleasure 
we get from our ‘setting up’ exercises 
marching, folk dancing, and ball playing is 
to many of us a complete and happy sur- 
prise. Now we shall enter more compan- 
ionably into our children’s play than ever 
before.” 

The focusing of minds for this hour and 
a half upon something totally different from 
the usual thoughts and cares is a wonderful 
treat and mental refreshment. Perhaps the 
most pleasant revelation of this whole new 
experience is the free, democratic friendli- 
ness prevailing. There is no formality. 
They are no longer strangers—mere bow- 
ing acquaintances, or even _ interesting 
neighbors—but a happy band of comrades. 
Such an impulse must surely better the 
community spirit! 

The classes meet weekly and are directed 
by trained gymnasium teachers of the city 


school corps, who are paid a small fee by 
the class.) The attendance is very fine, 
fifty being not at all unusual. Sometimes 
the number exceeds even that. 

No daughter allowed! She laughs at 
mother who is “stiff and awkward,” and 
soon takes the center of the stage while 
mother retreats to the sidelines and plays 
the role of “wallflower,” watching daugh- 
ter’s youthful agility. So Daughter is 
barred, and Mother is the whole show! 
One daughter fairly hooted in derision 
when she heard that her mother was going 
to join a gym class, but her young eyes 
opened wide in astonishment when a few 
weeks later mother’s class put on an exhibi- 
tion at a big night meeting of the 
“P.-T. A.” Maybe Mother is not so old 
and stiff after all, even if she is almost 
forty! Maybe she is even young enough 
to understand some of Daughter’s problems 
and perplexities. 

Clubs and organizations have labored for 
years for a playground program for the 
children of Tacoma. Men have preached 
and are still preaching municipal golf for 
the tired business man. Baseball leagues 
serve the need of the young men in em- 
ployment, but nobody bothered about 
mother. So she set to work and with no 
publicity, no undue excitement solved her 
own problem and “got into the game” be- 
fore anyone knew she was doing it. Now 
she holds out the hand of welcome to every 
woman in Tacoma to come and join her 
where she can learn to see through the eyes 
of her boys and girls. 


IF 


IT TAKES A FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLAR MAN TO 


GUIDE A CLIENT, 
DEVELOP A COAL MINE, 


PUT A CORPORATION ON ITS FEET, 
WHAT IS A TEACHER WORTH WHO 
TAKES THAT BOY OF YOURS AND 


GUIDES HIM 
DEVELOPS HIM 


PUTS HIM ON HIS FEET AND 


MAKES A MAN OF HIM? 
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Chairman of the National 


Committee on Library Extension, is presented by permission of the Ithaca Journal-News (N.Y.), 


whose representative tells the story.—Editor. 


HIS Traveling Library is the great- 

est thing that has ever happened to 

the rural schools.” The enthusiastic 
teacher of a one room school far up in the 
hills of ‘Tompkins County was the speaker, 
her audience Miss Dorothy Wightman, the 
county librarian, and her passenger for the 
day, who happened to be a representative 
of the Ithaca Journal-News—but the 
teacher didn’t know that. 

The bookmobile had come to a stop be- 
fore the “little red school house,” (which 
wasn’t red, but white, like most of the 
rural schools in this county,) and the 
youngsters were busy pulling out books of 
stories, laughing and poing at the pic- 
tures, or sitting on the running board of 
the truck discussing the merits of this and 
that volume, and wondering what brother 
and sister would like. It was a bright Octo- 
ber day, and the children’s feet rustled 
gayly through the leaves in the school yard, 
but a’ strong wind swept the hilltop, giving 
warning of snow-piled roads to come, and 
the days when good books and a roaring 
fire would be doubly welcome. 

The teacher eagerly explained that the 


county library had brought the first new 
story books she had ever seen in her school 
house, and she had been teaching for some 
time. Then one of the boys (there were 
seven of them in school) inquired shyly 
whether either of the visitors had read 
“Tommy Tinker.” “It was an awfully 
good book,” he said, and he had “read it al! 
through in three hours.” 

While the youngsters were selecting their 
own books, the teacher went on to tell 
about the little cripple who lived in her 
school district but was hardly ever able to 
come to school. She lived on a hill so steep 
that it was practically impassable for cars, 
but she liked to read, and if the county 
librarian would leave some good books, the 
boys and girls of the school would see that 
they reached the farm house. 

The little windswept school house was 
one of seven which the truck visited on this 
particular day. In some there were only 
eight children, while others boasted as 
many as 20, but everywhere the traveling 
library had an enthusiastic welcome from 
the boys and girls who poured out of the 
school room bringing the books they had 
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read during the past month to exchange 
for new stories. They were given keys to 
the shelves on the bookmobile, and allowed 
to explore the library for themselves, ad- 
vice being offered only when it was asked 
or when it seemed wise to give a little di- 
rection to one of the younger readers. 

Some of the youngsters knew just what 
they wanted, while others showed cosmopoli- 
tan tastes. “I don’t much care what it is 
just so’s I can read something” declared 
one 12-year-old boy, his eyes shining at the 
wealth of riches before him; but his sister 
wanted “Ben Hur” because she had seen 
the picture. 

Other children wanted books on birds or 
animals. Some of the boys would have noth- 
ing but stories of aeroplanes—and fortu- 
nately the county library can produce them. 
A few would have fairy tales, and strange 
to say, “The Story of a Bad Boy” 
great demand. 

It was surprising too, to see the anxiety 
of some of the older boys and girls that the 
little tots should find just the right kind of 
story, and that they might discover a book 
which father or mother, or big sister at 
home would want to read. Occasionally a 
neighbor dropped in and began to explore 
the shelves of adult books for a good novel, 
or a volume on bee keeping, farming, or 
domestic science. The teachers, almost with- 
out exception, selected books for themselves 
as well as their pupils. 

Incidentally it is worth a trip over rocky 
roads and steep hills just to meet some of 
the rural teachers. A few of them, at least, 
are accomplishing wonders in a bare little 
room filled with a conglomerate mass of 
boys and girls of all ages. Some of them 
have to teach all eight grades—in one room. 
One teacher accounted herself particularly 
fortunate because her eight scholars were 
“so nicely divided.” They were in four 
grades, and there happened to be just two 
in each grade. After seeing this teacher with 
her children it was easy to understand how 
this, one of the smaller schools, happened 
to capture two of the prizes offered in the 
County Library poster contest. 

Miss Wightman makes a trip with the 
bookmobile every day when the weather 


was in 
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permits. There are still a few rural schools 
which have not been reached, but she plans 
to visit them in the near future. As soon 
as the schools have been well stocked with 
books she hopes to have time to start a 
small library for adults in each community. 
Thus far the books for adults have been 
given out only by request to teachers, or 
to those who chanced to go by when the 
book truck was stationed beside a school. 

In case there is anyone in the city who 
does not know what a county library can 
do, or who does not believe in the need of 
such a service for the country people, he 
has only to accompany the bookmobile on 
a single trip in order to be converted. A. 
glance at the face of one of the five-year- 
olds seated on the running board with a pic- 
ture book while an older boy or girl reads 
him the story—perhaps the very first ex- 
citing tale he has ever encountered—would 
be enough to change the mind of the most 
conservative. 

When Winter comes there will be a good 
collection of new books in every rural 
schoolhouse in this county—for the first 
time in history, and there will also be an 
interesting volume or two on every farm 
house table, if the county librarian can man- 
age it. The teacher was right—this travel- 
ing library is the greatest thing that has 
happened to the country schools, and per- 
haps, also to the older residents of the more 
isolated farms. The good old days may have 
had some advantages which have vanished 
with the coming of modern transportation. 
but they could boast no county library. 





Finding the Books They Want 
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N order that a child shall be well nour- 

ished, the preparation must begin even 

before birth, because his nutrition in the 
early stages of development before birth, 
depends upon and is derived from the nu- 
trition of the mother, who nature has 
decreed shall first supply the needs of her 
unborn child, even at her 
when necessary. 


own expense 

A mother who is well advised as to food 
and who practices those habits of health 
which are essential during the pregnant 
state, need not : 





The Third Right 


To Be Well Nourished 
By LeRoy A. Wiikes, M.D. 


Director, Division of Medical Service, American 


Child Health Association 


This is the third of seven important articles based on The 
Child’s Bill of Rights.—Eptror. 


Care AFTER BIRTH 

Breast Feeding 

With the birth of the baby and the be- 
ginning of his independent existence, we 
are faced at once with the next stage of 
this important question of nutrition. Un- 
questionably we can answer at once that 
the best food for the new-born baby is the 
breast milk of his own mother, and it is 
well to begin at once to teach him the 
knack of proper nursing. 

A mother’s milk is practically always 
well adapted to 





experience any 
permanent effect, 
nor need the baby 
show any effects 
if ordinary care 
in the diet is ob- 
served during this 


America: 


: conditions 
time. 
But food is : 
ings 
only one factor 5 


in nutrition, even 
before birth. The 
health habits of 
the mother also 
affect the child. 
Fatigue, infec- 
tion, lack of fresh 
air (oxygen), 
emotional dis- 
turbances and so 
forth, in the 
mother affect her 
nutrition, and to 


good health 


a lesser extent 


that of the child. 





The Child’s Bill of Rights 


HE ideal to which we should strive 
is that there shall be no child in | 


That has not been born under proper 
That does not live in hygienic surround- 


That ever suffers from undernourishment 

That does not have prompt and efficient 
medical attention and inspection 

That does not receive primary instruc- 
tion in the elements of hygiene and 


That has not the complete birthright of 
a sound mind in a sound body | 
That has not the encouragement to ex- | 
press in fullest measure the spirit 
within, which is the final endowment 
of every human being. 
HERBERT HOOvER 


American Child Health Association 


her own child. It 
is very rarely 
} that a mother’s 
} milk disagrees 
with her baby, 
occasional _ state- 
ments to the con- 
trary notwith- 
standing. The 
supposed “‘disa- 
greement” when 
the baby does not 
take the milk at 
the breast, or ap- 
parently does not 
.profit by it, is 
frequently due, 
not to any es- 
| sential quality of 
} the milk, but to 
the faulty man- 
ner in which the 
nursing process 
was carried on. 
If, for any rea- 
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son, the baby is not gaining and the quan- 
tity of milk would appear to be sufficient, 
we may modify the quality of the mother’s 
milk somewhat by her diet. Usually, how- 
ever, a good full diet of the ordinary table 
foods (well balanced and having the four 
elements of proper food—‘‘body builders,” 
protein; “energy givers,” carbohydrates ; 
“heat producers,” fats; “body regulators,” 
minerals, vitamins, roughage) as needed by 
healthy adults, with plenty of liquids, in- 
sures proper quality of milk for the baby. 

Having taken care to see that the 
mother’s food is properly balanced and 
selected; that the technique of nursing on 
the part of the child is proper; and that 
the quantity of output from the breast is 
sufficient, we have taken all reasonable pre- 
cautions to insure that the baby in the nurs- 
ing period is well nourished. 


The Wet Nurse 

In those exceptional cases where the 
mother cannot nurse her own baby, the 
next best food is the breast milk of another 
mother of the same age and general dis- 
position, and one who we have assured 
ourselves has no constitutional or con- 
tagious disease which might affect the baby. 
Associations exist in many cities for pro- 
viding these carefully selected and tested 
wet nurses, and the doctor can usually lo- 
cate a wet nurse of satisfactory qualifica- 
tions to supply this substitute feeding when 
needed. 

In most cases of artificial feeding, how- 
ever, the modified cow’s milk, which is pre- 
pared under the guidance and direction of 
a competent baby specialist, affords a very 
excellent substitute for breast milk when 
properly used and when obtained from 
“certified” sources. 


The Digestive Process 

So far I have placed all emphasis on 
the food itself, but even at the young baby 
stage there are other elements which enter 
into the complex proposition of nutrition. 
Not only must we have food that is proper 
and a technique of supplying this food, but 
we must also have a good digestive system 
to handle it, once it has reached the 
stomach, 


The process of digestion involves four 
distinct phases. First, the ingestion, or 
“taking in” of the food. Second, the 
transportation of the food along the diges- 
tive tube to the various portions where the 
separate digestive processes take place. This 
“transportation” is accomplished by the 
means of muscular contractions, and, in 
view of this knowledge, one can readily see 
the importance of avoiding bodily fatigue, 
by means of which muscular contraction 
(peristalsis) is weakened and delayed. 
Third, after the food has been reduced to 
a digested state, it must then be absorbed 
from the intestinal tracts into the blood 
stream. Fourth, the final process is its 
assimilation from the blood stream to build 
new tissues for growth and repair. I men- 
tion these four processes so that one can see 
that food is only one aspect of the rather 
complicated problem of nutrition. 

Fatigue 

“The tired child” is a common problem 
for the teacher, the pediatrist (child spe- 
cialist), and the parent. The “tired child” 
is one whose energy is always below par 
and who is rather easily exhausted. There 
are many causes for this tire and the de- 
tection of the particular cause, operating 
in an individual case constitutes a problem 
for the doctor to aid in solving, but cer- 
tainly rest must be supplied in all cases, 
regardless of the cause. Even in the baby 
we see evidences of the fatigue element 
where the baby is unable or unwilling to 
take the breast milk or the bottle when 
“tired out” from excitement. 


Additional Feeding 

From the sixth to the ninth month we 
have the problem of the introduction of 
other food than breast milk to the baby. 
This period of transition varies in length 
and the process of introduction of addi- 
tional foods should be begun very carefully 
and on a very small scale. There is con- 
siderable individual difference with babies. 
With many it is advisable to delay the in- 
troduction of the semi-solid forms of food 
to as late as the ninth and tenth months. 
With a great many infants this is possible 
as early as the fifth or sixth month, and 
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between these two extremes we find the 
great mass of babies ready and willing to 
begin the experiment of accommodating the 
digestive system to the conditions under 
which they are to live. 


Professional Guidance Economical 

Frequent supervision of the experiment 
should be exercised by the attending pedi- 
atrist for he can readily interpret the reac- 
tions of the baby to any given type of food. 
He should advise as to how rapidly the 
variety should be increased; what quantity 
is best given at a time and exactly how to 
give each of the foods at meal time. Much 
trouble and expense are saved the parents 
by seeking the best advice available at this 
particular time. The use, at such times, 
of many “proprietary” foods without pro- 
fessional advice is usually short-sighted and 
unproductive of good. 


Guard against Nutritional Deficiencies 
From early babyhood we must guard 
against nutritional deficiencies in the diet 
by providing fruit juices, usually orange, 
tomato, or even grape juice well diluted. 
Equally important with the food are 
sunlight and fresh air, which play so prom- 
inent a part in the child’s nutrition. Sun- 
light has a beneficial effect on bodily tissue 
and on bone growth and development, both 
of which are intimately concerned with nu- 
trition. It also stimulates the circulation, 
and the skin is thereby affected favorably. 


Good Hygiene Important 

Cleanliness is, of course, important in 
nutrition because the effect of cleanliness 
on the skin is to facilitate elimination of 
bodily waste and allow the oxygen to pene- 
trate and be absorbed by the blood. 


Weigh and Measure Regularly 

The baby should be regularly weighed 
and measured in order to determine the 
growth insofar as it is indicated by these 
two measures—both of which are quite 
reliable in infancy. A very good, but crude 
working index of growth and development 
is the old rule that “the baby’s weight at 
birth should be doubled at six months, and 
tripled at the end of the first year.” The 
average baby gains from one-quarter to 


one-half pound a week. Some weeks he 
may gain as much as a pound or more; 
other weeks he will show failure to gain 
at all. These are not to be considered as 
disturbing factors, provided they are not 
continued too long. If a child goes about 
six weeks without gaining anything at all, 
that is an unfavorable sign of something 
in his food or habits which requires atten- 
tion. Your physician will advise you as to 
the best procedure. 


THE ToppLer AGE 


As we leave babyhood and come up into 
the toddler stage an increasing variety of 
foods becomes available. We now have 
probably reached the stage where we have 
the cooked vegetables, plenty of fruits and 
fruit juices, a small portion of meat, of 
fowl, not too frequently, and now we have 
a good set of teeth with which to reduce 
these foods to the state where the digestive 
juices will readily work upon them and 
render them absorbable and assimilable. 


Fatigue—I nfection 

Because the runabout is a human dynamo 
and activity is his greatest interest, we 
must be especially careful to watch him to 
guard against undue fatigue. Late hours 
are to be carefully avoided and he should 
have a daily nap and at least ten to twelve 
hours’ sleep at night. 

In the “toddler’s” group, in addition, 
we have more commonly the problem of 
infection, general infection and focal in- 
fection, such as decayed teeth, infected 
tonsils, intestinal infection and joint infec- 
tion at times. These last two are usually 
secondary infections from other centers. 

Not only do we have infection, but we 
may have physical defects which greatly 
interfere with nutrition, i. e., nasal obstruc- 
tion, enlarged and infected tonsils, decayed 
teeth. All are involved in the consideration 
of nutrition. 


Emotional Influences 

Also, we have increasingly to consider 
the emotional influences, with which we 
are all somewhat familiar. We know that 
a crying child does not eat as readily and 
as heartily as a happy child. Contrast the 
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child in his nursery, sitting with his play- 
mates at his familiar table surrounded by 
those things which are so dear to him with 
the child sitting at an adult table sur- 
rounded by grown-ups of whose conversa- 
tion he understands little and cares less. 
Emotional influences clearly affect nutri- 
tion. Discipline also, when improperly 
given, is bad for the child and the results 
show in his emotional reaction and in his 
nutrition. 


Environmental Influences 

Surrounding influences play a very large 
part in the child’s nutrition. There is the 
question of pure food supply, especially 
milk; pure water supply; cleanliness of the 
environment in which he plays; emotional 
influence of others, as mentioned before in 
connection with discipline. 


Physical Defects 

A periodic examination every six months 
at this age is highly advisable and will help 
to detect in their earliest and correctable 
stages, physical defects which are found in 
a certain percentage of cases. This is the 
best age to minimize those defects and to 
make the child well nourished and ready 
and fit for the hazards of school life which 
he will soon be facing. 


ScHOOoL AGE 


The next stage is the school age. All that 
has been said about the toddler stage holds 
true of all ages during school life. Here 
we have a certain restriction of the move- 
ments and a limitation of the freedom and 
activity which the child has heretofore 
enjoyed. He must now sit reasonably still 
a given number of hours and he must mas- 
ter subjects which are difficult to grasp and 
require concentration and effort. Provided 
he has enough outdoor activity before and 
after school and that he is in the sunlight 
and fresh air as much as time permits, that 
he will rest frequently when tired, that he 
will eat only at meals and will rest his 
stomach and digestive organs between so 
they will be ready to attack the next meal 
in a freshened condition, he should remain 
well nourished. 

Of course, as the school child gets into 
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the adolescent period he tends to become 
more slender, due to rapid growth and de- 
velopment. There are certain “strains” at 
this stage which cannot be avoided but 
which can be minimized by proper atten- 
tion to rest and diet. 


Health Habits Fundamental 

If through the three stages already men- 
tioned the child has grown normally into 
adolescence and will continue to practice 
those habits established so firmly as to be- 
come automatic, we have little to fear in 
later life. Habits do not change quickly, 
but only those things founded on habits re- 
main and function almost automatically. 
The child who is well nourished as he 
reaches his adult life is in little danger of 
suffering from any of the ailments common 
to those whose foundations for health were 
less carefully planned and built. The 
length and comfort of the latter years of 
the individual depend upon and are largely 
determined by the health knowledge, habits, 


and practices of the early formative period 
of his life. 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


Discussion of a well-balanced diet for an 
expectant mother—remembering that this is a 
suitable diet at a// times. ‘ 

The factors other than food that go to the 
making of a well-nourished child. 

Practical ways of avoiding over fatigue in 
the runabout child. 
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Safety 


Conducted by the Education Division, 


National Safety Council 


Is Your School Keeping a Child 
Accident Record P 


By FLORENCE NELSON 


obstacles to solving the accident problem. 

Or perhaps it is not so much indiffer- 
ence as a certain mental immunity which 
we develop because accidents are so much 
a matter of course in our daily lives. With- 
out any particular effort of memory I can 
think of a series of injuries which have 
happened recently to people within my own 
circle of acquaintance. 

A mother, on whom falls the whole 
responsibility for running a large house- 
hold, opened the front door one evening to 
take in the local paper. It was at the bottom 
of the steps and as she reached down in the 
darkness her foot encountered a film of mud 
deposited there. Result: a violent fall, a 
serious ankle sprain, two weeks or more 
spent in bed, considerable expenditure of 
money for doctor’s services and extra help 
in the house, and the possibility of recurring 
pain and suffering. 

A ten-year-old child was knocked down 
on the ice by a reckless individual skating 
with frenzied speed. She was unconscious 
for ten hours with a slight concussion of the 
brain, obliged to be away from school for 
weeks and since the accident has suffered 
with bad headaches. 

A young boy was working on the roof of 
a house repairing the aerial of his radio. A 
misstep sent him hurtling to the ground 
below, and he was killed instantly. 

A mother left her three-year-old daughter 
in the-bathtub. Returning after a very brief 
absence she found that a ghastly thing had 
happened. The little girl had reached up to 
a nearby shelf and in trying to grasp a 
bottle of household ammonia knocked it into 


[sss is one of the greatest 





the tub with a crash. It splintered, cutting 
the child’s spine badly. The ammonia seeped 
into the wounds and death resulted in a 
few hours. 

An elderly lady tripped over a broken 
flagstone in the pavement. The fall threw 
her against an iron railing, her head was 
painfully bruised, and the injuries and 
shock kept her an invalid for months. 

Any one of you who reads this article 
could multiply these instances of accidents 
—preventable accidents—which are occur- 
ring daily and which we take more or less — 
for granted. Our papers are so full of them 
that we scarcely bother to read the details, 
unless they have a spectacular feature. 

When the leaders in the safety movement 
first began to approach the managers of 
factories the response frequently was: “O, 
no, we haven’t that problem. We haven't 
had a serious accident in months.” After 
they had been induced to keep an accurate 
record they were appalled to discover how 
frequent and how serious the accidents were. 
At first the humanitarian aspects of the 
safety movement sold it to industry; since 
that time it has been proved that the safe 
factory is the efficient factory ; that the same 
causes that produce accidents are also re- 
sponsible for inefficient management. For 
instance, a box falling from a badly-piled 
truck will cause a physical injury only once 
in a hundred times, but in every case either 
the box is broken or at least the truck has 
to be stopped and repiled. In other words, 
safety pays in dollars and cents as well as 
in human lives. 

Similarly, a safe home is an efficient home, 
and a safe school is an efficient school. 
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Though no statistical studies have been 
made to prove this, as it has been proved in 
industry, we know that the parallel is there, 
and that eventually the home and school 
problem will be attacked in the same scien- 
tific way. 

A number of forward-looking school 
systems, following the example of industrial 
plants, are now keeping accurate records of 
all accidents which. are happening to chil- 
dren in their districts, so that safety instruc- 
tion can be intelligently planned to empha- 
size the local hazards. They are going even 
further than this; they are instituting no- 
accident campaigns to demonstrate that at 
least three-fourths of these accidents are 
preventable, and that a little care and fore- 
sight are all that is needed to establish a 
clean record. 

The National Safety Council has devised 
a child accident reporting system for school 
use. This has been adopted in a number of 
cities and can be worked out efficiently and 
economically. In a section of northeastern 
Minnesota where the plan is being tried 
out, some remarkable facts about accidents 
to school children have been revealed. This 
district includes about one hundred city 
and four hundred rural schools, with 60,000 
pupils enrolled. Records for six months show 
that accidents were responsible for absences 
averaging 500 days 
each month for every 
50,000 pupils. Mr. M. 
B. Elson, school safety 
supervisor who is con- 
ducting this study, 
points out that “‘ab- 
sences account for a 
large proportion of 
school failures as every 
educator knows.” 

The statistics also in- 
dicate that contrary to 
popular opinion the 
jeopardy to life at 
home is greater than 
on the street. Even in 
the city of Duluth 
with its traffic congested 
streets, home accidents 
were responsible for 





a considerably greater number of absences 
than public ones. This is ample proof that 
the need for safety training is just as great 
in the rural communities as in urban ones, 
a fact not generally recognized. 

Another surprising condition for which 
a remedy must be found is the large number 
of accidents occurring on the school prem- 
ises. Most tragic of all is the unnecessary 
death of one child out of 50,000 each 
month. 

Probably the majority of school princi- 
pals are not conscious that there is a school 
accident problem ; or that the minor injuries 
which happen so frequently to children are 
responsible for a large amount of time lost 
from the classroom. How about your school ? 
Will your Association undertake to create 
an interest in the child accident reporting 
system and get it in operation as soon as 
possible? Will you work toward a no-acci- 
dent campaign which may start, for in- 
stance, with the beginning of the new term 
in September ? 

The National Safety Council announces 
a No-Accident Award for which all schools 
are eligible. This award will be in the form 
of an attractive certificate so designed as to 
provide space for the addition of years sub- 
sequent to the first for which the school 
earns recognition. Winning the award will 

™ be a distinct achieve- 
ment for any school. It 
should be borne in 
mind, however, that the 
primary purpose of 
child accident reporting 
is not to win an award, 
but to furnish the 
school with informa- 
tion about accidents 
which will make it pos- 
sible to attack the prob- 
lem effectively. 

Write to the Edu- 
cation Division, Na- 
tional Safety Council, 
1 Park Ave., New York 
City, for information 
about child accident re- 
port forms and the No- 
Accident Award. 











The President’s Message 
To All Congress Members Everywhere: 


EFORE this message reaches you, the thirty-third annual convention of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers will have passed into history, and we 
shall have begun our journey toward another milestone. 

What have we accomplished as an organization, what have we achieved as indi- 
vidual members during the year that has just passed and what are our aims and hopes 
for the coming year? 

At the Oakland Convention we adopted as a definite program of work the 
seven cardinal objectives of education, and at the Cleveland meeting we reaffirmed 
our faith in these objectives by accepting them as our permanent platform. We pledged 
ourselves to contribute our best efforts toward making these objectives living realities, 
to the end that this year should witness improved conditions in our individual lives, 
our homes, our schools, and our communities, and that our children should have a 
more wholesome environment in which to grow into fine men and women. 

As a means of developing this program of service we had set for ourselves, we 
were urged to work together for an informed and participating membership, our 
slogan being: Every parent, a trained parent; every member, a participating member. 
That this slogan has taken root has been evidenced in many ways. The idea has met 
with hearty response and we have, with one accord, pressed forward toward the goal. 

The encouraging increase in the circulation of CH1LD WELFARE, the more gen- 
eral demand for Congress publications, the steady development of credit courses, insti- 
tutes, schools of instruction and training classes, the wide-spread interest in parent 
education, the improvement in the quality and service of state bulletins, the constant 
demand for field service, all are indications of our efforts to build an organization 
whose strength lies in an intelligent working membership and whose greatness lies 
in the accomplishment of definite objectives. 

But the acid test of our year’s work is not what we have achieved toward per- 
fecting a strong and stable organization, which is merely a means to an end, but what 
we have contributed individually and collectively toward making this world a safer, 
happier, holier place for the rearing of our children. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers is the one organization that 
confines itself solely to child welfare, and if we hope to accomplish the things that are 
ours to do, we must stick to our job and not make the mistake of dissipating our 
energies along other lines, however worthy they may be. 

If the Congress is to do the work for which it has been set apart, if it is to meet 
the challenge that is thrown out to it every day from the home, the school, the pulpit, 
the press, and the public at large; in short, if it is to justify its existence, then it must 
be made up of a membership of men and women who know the organization of which 
they are a part, who understand its aims and purposes, who believe in its tenets and 
its program, who are loyal to its principles and policies, who see its opportunities and 
its possibilities, who realize its strategic place among the educational and social 
agencies, and who are willing to put into it their best endeavors in order that through 
this organized effort the home, the school, and the church of the land may be able 
to serve more intelligently and more sympathetically the child life of today. 

With a membership of approximately a million and a half,-each one realizing his 
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individual responsibility to a big child welfare program for our nation, and each striv- 
ing to prepare himself to meet this responsibility, nothing is impossible. 

We are interested in the past primarily because of its relationship to the future. 
A new year, full of opportunities and responsibilities, lies before us. I have faith 
to believe that the splendid men and women who make up this organization have 
caught the vision and the spirit of the great Teacher who, by word and deed, taught 
us that the greatest job in life is to be found in selfless service —INA CADDELL Marrs. 


What to See 


By ELIzABETH K. KERNS 


National Chairman, Motion Picture Committee 





Classification 


A—Adult. Adult pictures are recommended for those of mature viewpoint and experience. 


F—Family. Family pictures are recommended for the general audience, including children 
of twelve years of age and over. 


J—Juvenile pictures are recommended for children under fourteen years. 
SR—Short reels are for the general audience. 

W—W esterns, recommended for the family. 

*—Es pecially recommended. R—Rarine 
A—Good. 


B—Harmless, but second rate as to plot and production. 








R Title Class Stars Producer Reels 
A Alpine Antics SR Oswald the rabbit Universal 1 
A Behind Closed Doors F Virginia Valli Columbia Pict. 6 
A Bitter Sweets F Ralph Graves-Barbara Bedford Peerless 6 
A The Canary Murder Case A William Powell-Louise Brooks Para. Fam. Lasky 7 
A Close Harmony JF Nancy Carroll-Chas. Rogers Para. Fam. Lasky 7 
A Court Martial F = Jack Holt Para. Fam. Lasky 6 
B_ Do Your Duty F Charlie Murray-Doris Dawson _ First National 6 
A The Dummy F Ruth Chatterton-Mickey Bennett Para. Fam. Lasky 7 
B Fancy Baggage JF Audrey Ferris Warner Bros. 6 
A Flying Yeast SR Krazy Kat cartoon Para. Fam. Lasky 1 
A Hearts in Dixie JF Colored cast Fox Film Corp. 7 
A The Iron Mask F Douglas Fairbanks-M. de la Motte United Artists 9 
A Jungle Kings and Queens of the 

Screen SR Our World Today Educational 1 
A King Cotton SR Cotton Cultivation Educational 1 
A Lady of the Pavements A Lupe Velez-William Boyd United Artists 8 
A The Leatherneck JF William Boyd-Diane Ellis Pathé 9 
B_ Lucky Boy F George Jessel Tiffany 6 
A Making the Grade F Lois Moran-Edmund Lowe Fox Movietone 
A Moulin Rouge A Olga Che Kova World Wide Pict. 6 
A Question Marks SR_ Scenics of Various Countries Educational 1 
A Rustic Romance SR_ Tale of chickens Metro-Gold.-Mayer 1 
A Sonny Boy F Davy Lee-Betty Bronson Warner Bros. 6 
A Spite Marriage F Buster Keaton Metro-Gold.-Mayer 6 
A Sunset Pass W Jack Holt-Nora Lane Para. Fam. Lasky 6 
A Tide of Empire JF George.Duryea-Renee Adoree Metro-Gold.-Mayer 7 
A Undersea Millinery SR How the crab protects itself Ufa oddity 1 
A The Wolf of Wall Street A George Bancroft Para. Fam. Lasky 7 
A The Younger Generation F Jean Hersholt Universal 6 


This list comprises pictures approved by California, Georgia, New Jersey, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania and Wisconsin. 
































land Press. 

“Your Teeth,” by Charles Stoloff. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 

“Food for Children and How to Cook It,” by 
Marian Flexner and Isabella McMeekin. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 

“Bacteriology of the Home,” by Ava L. John- 
son. Peoria, Ill.: The Manual Arts Press. $2.25. 


HE New HuMAN INTEREST LIBRARY,” by 
S. E. Farquhar, editor. Chicago: The Mid- 


The New Human Interest Library, edited by 
S. E. Farquhar, is built around the idea that this 
world is a supremely interesting place if a child’s 
eyes are properly opened to it. Volume by volume, 
the editors have sought to lead the child by 
natural steps through the wonders of the world in 
which he lives, wonders of science, industry, 
history, travel and biography. The first volume 
contains character-building stories and a section 
on child-training intended for mothers. The suc- 
ceeding volumes tell the story of inventions, 
industries great and small, the nations of the 
earth and great men of all time. One of the best 
sections is an extensive chronological outline of 
leaders and leading events from the beginning of 
history to the present time. 

The inevitable criticism of this kind of work is 
that there are important omissions or cases of mis- 
placed emphasis. No six-volume encyclopedia can 
contain everything. The necessary omissions cause 
a foreshortening, which is most noticeable in the 
stories of the nations. But what can a writer do 
who is covering France, for instance, its history, 
geography, racial characteristics, arts and govern- 
ment in half a dozen pages? The wonder is that 
so much has been included without confusion. 
Volume IV, Our Country in Romance, is espe- 
cially well handled, even though the title is a 
little misleading, since the romantic form is not 
continued beyond the colonial period. 

In general the style and subject-matter are 
suited to children of grammar school age. Volume 
I is an exception, part of it being for younger 
children and part of it for mothers. 


In an informal treatise called Your Teeth, Dr. 
Charles Stoloff dispels some popular delusions 
about the teeth and conveys the most approved, 
up-to-date information about dental care. Using 
the question and answer form, he writes on such 
topics as diet and vitamins, prevention of decay, 
mouth hygiene, bad childhood habits and irregu- 
lar teeth. The book is a handy manual and a good 
reminder of our eternal duty toward our mouths. 


Food for Children and How to Cook It, by 
Marian Flexner and Isabella McMeekin was 


|| The Book Shelf 


By WINNIFRED KING RuUGG 


written by these two young mothers at the sug- 
gestion of some physicians, by whom it has been 
carefully checked. It contains recipes and a few 
menus for children from one to eight years of 
age, and some party menus. It is not intended as 
a guide to child feeding, but only to give direc- 
tions for the preparation of the food that the 
doctor advises. There is a helpful little chapter 
on ways of inducing children to eat. Most moth- 
ers may be disappointed because the authors did 
not make their list of menus longer. 


Bacteriology of the Home takes some of the 
joy out of life while it considerably braces the 
sinews of the homemaker, who will surely be 
inspired to continue the fight against germs with 
still greater fury. The book was planned for 
textbook use in home economics courses in 
schools, and it is also an excellent handbook 
for home use. There are chapters on steriliza- 
tion, on the hands, the house, the refrigerator, 
dishes, milk, food, personal cleanliness, disease, 
vaccination and quarantine. For instance, the 
subject of washing dishes receives full 
explicit attention, with photographs of the horri- 
fying bacterial deposit left on dishes washed in 
the conventional way. Throw away the dish-pan, 
boil the dish-mop, discard the dish-wiper, wash 
under running hot water, rinse in the same way, 
dry in a rack, and there will be fewer bacteria 
living securely under a delicate film of grease 
on your dishes. The book is fascinating. Each 
page shows the housekeeper something that she 
ought to make cleaner; and what is better, tells 
her exactly how to accomplish it. Towels, door- 
knobs, powder-puffs, tooth-brushes, all have fur- 
nished subjects for the lively and crowded 
photographs of bacteria with which the book is 
adorned. 

Life is so short. But sunlight will do a lot; 
and this book a lot more. 


Year Book and Directory of the National 
Council of Women. $2.00. National Council 
of Women, 370 Seventh Ave., New York City. 

This important publication includes the Min- 
utes and Addresses of the Fourteenth Annual 
Convention of the organization, detailed reports 
of the plans and activities of the 34 constituent 
groups and brief accounts of 64 non-member 
organizations working on cooperative lines, in 
which the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers is noted. 


FOUNDED IN 1728 By @ BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


FRANKLIN PRINTING CO. 
514-520 LUDLOW STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
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~The Round Table 


ConpucTED BY MARTHA SPRAGUE MASON 


The team work described this month is an excellent example of the way in which the 
Congress works with its cooperating agencies. Margaret Kline is a Red Cross nutritionist in 
Broome County, New York. She is also preschool chairman for the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion of the district. In one of the reports which came to the office of the Summer Round-Up 
of the Children mention was made of nutrition classes which developed from needs shown 
by the Round-Up. The clue was followed and this interesting account of help which was 
given to children from two to five years old was received from Miss Kline. Parent-teacher 
ideas have a way of being contagious, and the work begun in the small town of Whitney 
Point traveled to three other Parent-Teacher Associations. The Round Table hopes it may 
be the means of spreading this particular germ to hundreds of local associations which are 
cooperating with Red Cross nutritionists, with state departments of health, with county 
farm bureaus, or with other institutions which employ trained nutritionists—M. S. M. 


Team Work in Nutrition 


By MarGareT KLINE 


LL specialists in Child Guidance have 
taught us that habits are developed 
most easily in very small children. 

Certainly proper food and health habits can- 
not be begun too young. But habits are not 
formed in a day nor by the talks of nutri- 
tionists and other specialists upon their 
value. They are formed most easily when 
we have first created a desire on the part 
of the child for their development. 
Knowing this and desiring to serve the 
children of the community, the Parent- 
Teacher Association of the small village of 
Whitney Point in Broome County, N. Y., 
established, with the assistance of the Red 
Cross nutritionist, a class in nutrition for 
children from two to five years of age. 
This was not a wealthy community. No 
rich philanthropist donated large sums of 
money for the equipment which makes 
teaching easy, but everyone was willing to 
help. The Citizens’ Club rooms were given 
as headquarters. Orange crates and a table 
top, donated by the hotel proprietor, were 
used for seatwork. Interested mothers car- 
ried kindergarten chairs from the various 
homes to each meeting. The Junior Red 
Cross furnished the scales. With this rather 
crude but enthusiastically given equipment 
the class began to function. Although the 
chief aim of the instruction was to help the 
mother develop proper food habits in these 


children, none of the other health prac- 
tices were neglected. 
The actual class period consisted of one 
hour, divided as follows: 
15 minutes for weighing, checking, and ap- 
proving of foods eaten during the week 
5 minutes for group activity, as games 
20 minutes for individual activity, as coloring, 
cutting, etc. 
5 minutes for games 
10 minutes for the serving of cod liver oil and 
orange juice (all children who had had 
cod liver oil at home omitted it that day) 
5 minutes for getting ready for home 
Each part of the class period made its 
contribution towards the child’s develop- 
ment. Every week Girl Scouts, under the 
direction of the nutritionist made booklets 
which were sent home with the children for 
the mother to fill out. These booklets ac- 
complished more than any other one thing, 
because from them mother learned what 
was good for the preschooler to eat. It 
means a great deal to a child of three to 
have some one approve of what is written 
in his book. It also means a great deal to 
a mother to know that she is feeding her 
family correctly. So both child and mother 
strive to form good habits. At the age of 
three a child has had very few people in 
his life outside his own family. Conse- 
quently the nutritionist, or “teacher,” as 
he calls her, has a definite effect upon his 
development. 
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Every child who entered the class was 
requested to have a thorough physical ex- 
amination. ‘The Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion financed and sponsored this. During 
the period when the class was in session the 
nutritionist published in the local news- 
paper a series of stories for children which 
related to the class work. 

The attracted much attention. 
There were many visitors, among them 
members of various nearby Parent-Teacher 
Associations, and a professor of Home Eco- 
nomics of Cornell University. 

The following year the Deposit Parent- 
Teacher Association sponsored a class. This 
time the work was neither so new nor so 
dificult. The group met in the Sunday- 
School rooms of one of the churches, where 
low tables and small chairs were a part of 
the permanent equipment. 

The next fall the Hooper Parent- 
Teacher Association asked for a class. This 
time the chairman of the Preschool Circle 
conceived the happy idea of having a parent- 
study group in an adjoining room at the 
same time. This is proving very satisfactory 
for children, mothers, and teacher. 

A new class is being started at West 
Corners, a smaller, more rural, and more 
scatttered community, but judging from the 
results of the other classes their difficulties 
will be offset by their final 


class 


success. 
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The following story of one little girl 
proves the value of such classes. At the first 
meeting of the Deposit group one mother 
said to the nutritionist, “If you can teach 
my daughter, Pauline, to eat vegetables I 
will believe these lessons are of some 
value.” The nutritionist smiled and prom- 
ised to try. Vegetables are not mentioned 
until six or seven weeks after the classes 
are begun. During the first lesson on this 
subject a horse called “Spark Plug” is con- 
structed of vegetables. At the end of the 
class “Spark Plug” is taken apart and each 
child is given a part of him to take home 
to eat. Also the usual booklet goes home in 
which mother lists the kind of vegetables 
eaten every day during the week. At the 
end of the week Pauline showed to her 
grandmother her booklet in which were 
written the names of at least two and often 
three vegetables for every day. Grand- 
mother said, “You've learned to like vege- 
tables, haven’t you?” Pauline smiled 
proudly and replied, “Why, grandma, I’d- 
eat anything Teacher told me to!” 

This illustrates what has already been 
said about the influence of “outsiders” in 
the life of a child of this age. The mother 
says that now Pauline has forgotten she 
ever disliked vegetables. 

Are the results worth the effort ? Suppose 
Pauline were your child and then judge. 





The Red Cross Tells Them What to Do 
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The Love of Mothers 


The Editor welcomes to the Editorial Page this month the author of this fine message, 
which was secured by Mrs. Mason through the courtesy of the Boston Herald. 


HE love of mothers. So much has been 

written of this! Yet every man and 

woman knows more of it than any 
other can tell. We travel difficult roads 
through life. Some travel straight, some do 
not. Some go erect, some fall. Some do great 
deeds, and some evil. But at the end comes 
the close of the mortal chapter, and the be- 
ginning of the other. The passing of the 
mortal life is the same fact for each; yet few 
arrive at the portal with the same record of 
life. Roads run here parallel, there diverg- 
ing. The map of life is a criss-cross of path- 
ways, pitfalls and mountain heights, valleys 
and abysses, pastures and flowers, precipices 
and deserts, fragrance and disaster, love and 
sorrow, faith and distrust, loyalty and sur- 
render. But all start as babies; and the 
mother’s hand is the first guide. 

* * * 


When we see a wrecked man sitting on a 
bench or shambling through a city street, 
unkempt, unclean, unknown, it seems a far 
cry to any day when he could have been a 
baby. We find it hard to see any resem- 
blance between this scrap of wreckage and 
the innocence of the little one. Yet some- 
where in that ruined fragment of the race 
there lies buried a secret, the secret of the 
day when he first looked into the eyes of 
his mother and knew her. 

* * * 


Maybe that is why mothers forgive so 
much. Maybe that is why they have such 
faith. Maybe they can see shining down 
deep a little glimmer of an ancient spark, 
the glow of an old loveliness, the light of a 
vanished childhood lingering, waiting to 
be blown upon, wanting a chance again to 
reach out to the comfort of days forgotten. 

* * & 


The love of mothers is not what we call 
reason. We call it instinct. The world sees 


a grown person; and judges. The mother 
sees the soul of the child hidden behind the 
mask of years; and believes. Instincts are 
old. Reason is new. The human race has 
acquired, or developed, the power to rea- 
son. It has ever had the possession of in- 
stinct. Love is not a calculation. It is not 
a summing up. It keeps no ledgers. It 
knows. When love computes a_ balance, 
judges, argues, justifies or condemns, it has 
forgotten ancient truth, and is dying. 
Mothers know this. 
* * * 


The mother does not love the ruined 
thing she sees; she loves the splendid thing 
that she sees through the ruin. Like sun- 
light seeking out the crevices of an aged 
temple, like vines circling slanting columns, 
like flowers carpeting a crumbling terrace, 
the searching love of the mother hurries 
in among the broken places and gropes for 
the shrine that she knows is somewhere 


buried. — 


Maybe if all the world could look at 
all the world with that faith; maybe if 
all the peoples of all the lands could feel 
that same confidence of the essential pos- 
sibilities for honor and love upon which the 
mother builds her faith, then maybe all the 
world would walk together in finer har- 
mony along the great highway of life. If 
the eyes of humanity could train them- 
selves to look through the hard habiliments 
of tragedy and find the shrines of hope and 
honesty that are older than any of the de- 
vices of calculating mankind, then maybe 
the panorama of the world would be a love- 


lier thing. s + & 


At the heart of the mother is faith in 
her children. How many miracles that faith 
has wrought history does not tell. It is the 
saving grace of mankind. 
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Out Among the 
Branches 





A Little Child Shall Lead Them 


By Mrs. E. 


EALIZING that love and understanding, 
BR essere and faith, are the guiding attri- 
butes of child and parent training alike, 
the ALLEN Preschool Association of KANsAs City, 
Mo., has taken for its motto: “Still More Love.” 

In 1924 we organized and struggled along for 
two years, getting the inspiration of the work 
and a realization of the vastness of it, and the 
keen necessity of a strong foundation. That time 
was not idly spent, as the past three fruitful 
years have proved. 

We continued our meetings during the sum- 
mer months, holding them in the morning in 
neighboring parks, followed by a picnic lunch 
thoroughly enjoyed by all the children. In 
August we had an ice cream social which 
financed us for the year. From this fund we sent 
our president to the State Convention, the only 
preschool delegate from forty Kansas City asso- 
ciations. At Christmas we adopted a _ needy 
family (this being our fourth year), and this 
same season found us having our third social 
evening meeting, at which the talk: “The Gift 
of Love,” was beautifully presented to thirty-two 
fathers and mothers. Believing that “those who 
play together, stay together,’ we hold a social 
night meeting bi-monthly and the fathers have 
thus come to know one another and realize that 
preschool work is somewhat different from a 
sewing club. 

From this social association of fathers and 
mothers has developed a more intimate neighbor- 
liness and a closer home relationship. “Our 
neighbor’s child is our child,” in every sense of 
the word. All of us being of very moderate 
means and potential home owners, we realize 
that we shall be neighbors for many years and 
that our children will be raised together. Our 
preschool association is therefore much more 
than a study class. It is a community club with 
child welfare as its most binding tie. 

In February we were privileged to have 
Dr. T. Leonard Harrington, noted psychiatrist, 
talk on Mental Hygiene, to a group of fifty-six. 
The interest developing from this talk led a 
group to attend his mental hygiene clinic where 
we obtained valuable instruction. 

We use in our regular school year study the 
systemized three-year course outlined by Mrs. 
E. R. Weeks. During the summer months, how- 
ever, and at our night meetings we take advan- 
tage of the Citizens League bureau, the Visiting 
Nurses’ Association and private citizens inter- 
ested in our work, and hear varied talks. 

We follow the regular Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation routine and have attained the Standard 
of Excellence. One of the most outstanding things 
we have originated is our response to roll call. 


S. LoBpacH 


At each meeting an assigned response is given 
and such vital topics as order at the table, house- 
hold hints, inexpensive menus, hobbies, favorite 
books and poems, how to spend Sunday after- 
noon, home safety, story telling, sewing hints, 
favorite Scriptures, art appreciation, children’s 
duties in the home and others, all pertaining to 
the training of the preschool child, are given. It 
can readily be seen that to give every mother a 
place on the program has an important advan- 
tage and this idea has developed our mothers 
perhaps more than any other. This year we kept 
a list of our outside reading material and the 
result was astounding. We presented our 
speaker, Mrs. Evelyn D. Cope, with a State Life 
Membership in recognition of her three and one- 
half years’ leadership of our group. 

Never a meeting closes without an added con- 
tribution of a story or poem or a report on some 
lecture attended, pertinent to child study. We 
attend these lectures in groups, taking turns in 
caring for the children. 

As a fitting climax to our five years’ existence 
we entertained at a Birthday Tea all the 
Kansas City Preschool Associations and had as 
our honor guest Mrs. W. A. Masters, State 
President. The social contact in this kind of 
gathering is invaluable to a group. We held in 
conjunction with this Tea a display of all the 
interesting handwork made this last year. About 
200 articles were shown, among them a _ book 
compiled of our roll call responses, which Mrs. 
Masters took to the National Convention in 
Washington. 


In the Parent-Teacher Association of AUSTIN 
School, here in WicuHiTA FALLs, Texas, we have 
found it difficult at times to make new and in- 
experienced members realize the importance of 
being affiliated with the National Congress. 
Sometimes they fret at the idea of sending so 
large a part of our dues to the National Organ- 
ization. Of course after a few months of work 
and reading CHILD WELFARE, everyone realizes 
why we have to be members of the National 
Association in order to be progressive. 

This idea of being a branch of the great 
parent tree inspired the following short poem 
which we are planning to use in our scrap book: 


Only one small branch, are we, 
Of the great P-T-A tree. 


We are not the heart of the oak, we know, 
But our success makes the whole tree grow. 


We hope this verse may be food for thought 
“Out Among the Branches.” 
—Mkrs. H. R. CLOUGHLEY. 
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THE SUNSHINE PATCH BLOCK QUILT 
OF THE 
SOUTH SIDE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
P.-T. -A.. ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 
This Parent-Teacher Association, like all 
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active organizations, needed more money to 
carry on its various activities, and after many 
ways had been discussed, Mrs. John Harring- 
ton suggested a quilt. The plan was adopted, 
Mrs. Harrington was made chairman, and to 
her due credit for the achievement must be 
given. She originated the design, which was as 
follows: in the center of a white block 16 inches 
square is an orange circle 3 inches in diameter, 
buttonholed on and having 24 orange rays 
reaching to the edges of the square. Between 
these rays are embroidered names, for each of 
which ten cents had been paid. As there were 
20 of the squares, there were 480 names. The 
squares were put together with 2%-inch strips, 
and the quilting, which was done in white, fol- 
lowed the rays on each block, so that the plain 
white back was very effective also. The quilt 
was dedicated to the 1928 graduating class of 
the new Junior High School. It was entered in 
the “Fine Arts” building at the Pinellas County 
Fair, where it was awarded first prize. 


Mrs. JAMES BooTH, 
Press Chairman. 





Founders’ Day at the University of California 
By HELEN W. Wi uiaMs, Publicity Chairman, Berkeley Council 


HE celebration of the thirty-second birth- 
day of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers held in conjunction with the 
University of California in Hearst Gymnasium 
was a notable occasion, notable in that a great 
university and a great organization met to do 
honor to a most unusual and noteworthy woman 
whose dreams and ideals, both for the university 
and for parents and teachers, had been realized in 
the thirty-two years since the founding of the or- 
ganization by Phoebe Apperson Hearst and Alice 
McClellan Birney, the first President. The meet- 
ing was held in the building erected in honor 
of Mrs. Hearst by her son, William Randoiph 
Hearst. It is the most extensive, complete women’s 
gymnasium in existence. This meeting was the 
first occasion on which the University of Cali- 
fornia had signally recognized the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 

The spacious auditorium of the Hearst Gym- 
nasium was filled with about 300 representative 
members of the Parent-Teacher Associations, 
educators and club women. On the platform 
were William Wallace Campbell, President of 
the university; Lucy W. Stebbins, Dean of 


Women; Mrs. Hugh Bradford, National Vice- 
President of the Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and Will C. Wood, former State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, who was 
the principal speaker; also Mrs. R. L. Cardiff, 
State President of the Congress, as guest of honor. 

President Campbell acted as chairman of the 
day and in his introductory address reviewed 
the twenty-one years in which Mrs. Hearst acted 
as regent of the university, giving not only in a 
material way, but of herself, her wisdom and 
character. At one time she gave up the privileges 
and pleasures of her home to live in a small 
bungalow on the campus, that she might be more 
closely in touch with the young people and bring 
about a closer relationship between instructors 
and students. 

Dean Stebbins emphasized the fact that Mrs. 
Hearst never merely lent her name to a move- 
ment or organization, but gave of herself. 
Mrs. Hearst's kindness, joy and love of the beau- 
tiful were inspiring to those with whom she came 
in contact. She was gifted by fortune, guided by 
wisdom, and blessed with deep human under- 
standing. 
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Mrs. Hugh Bradford reviewed the events 
which led to the organization of the Congress by 
Mrs. Hearst and Mrs. Birney, thirty-two years 
ago, tracing its growth to its present size and 
scope. The present membership of the organiza- 
tion includes more than 1,125,000 members and 
is scattered throughout the United States. There 
is now an international as well as a national 
organization. 

Mr. Will C. Wood said in part: “In all the 
centuries which have come and gone, none com- 
pare with the present in its interest in the 
welfare and education of young people. Of all 
Californians, Phoebe Apperson Hearst was per- 
haps the greatest in bringing home to the 
people of the state the realization that America 
is staking its future on the welfare and train- 
ing of its youth.” 

Lauding the Parent-Teacher movement of 
which Mrs. Hearst was co-founder, Mr. Wood 
declared this to be one of her greatest achieve- 
ments. Her ideals still live in the great univer- 
sity and in the Congress which has done so 
much toward improving the quality of our 
young people. 





Left to right, Mrs. 


R. L. Cardiff, Miss Lucy 
Hugh Bradford, Dr. William 
W. Campbell. 


Stebbins, Mrs. 


At the conclusion of the program the audience 
wandered out through the spacious corridors of 
the gymnasium viewing the three swimming 
pools open to the sky, the five gymnasium 
rooms and the rooms for special dancing. Thus 
came to a most satisfactory conclusion a day 
which marked a mile-post in the history of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

At the Annual Waukesha County Dairy 
Show, Wisconsin, March 12th-16th, the WAUKE- 
sHA County Council of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions conducted an educational booth. 

The colors used in decorating were blue and 
gold. The background was almost entirely 
covered by a huge colored map showing the 
location of afhliated and unaffiliated parent- 
teacher associations in the county. The sides 
displayed posters on various subjects of parent- 
teacher interest. Two contests were conducted 


and educational magazines were given as 
prizes. Great quantities of literature, embrac- 
ing divers topics, were distributed. The mer- 


chants of the town helped in making the booth 
attractive. One lent a modern-art divan; an- 
other, a radio, and a third, a child’s desk. 
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Thursday night was Parent-Teacher Stunt 
Night. The associations entering the competi- 
tion were grouped in two sections, junior and 
senior. In each group, three prizes were 
awarded, first prize, $30.00; second, $20.00, 
and third, $10.00. In the senior section, these 
places were chosen as follows: first, Lisbon 
Plank, “Lisbon Plank P.-T. A. of U. S. A.”; 
second, Okauchee, “Review of Nations”; and 
third, Zion, a play. Lawnsdale and Hartland 
deserved special mention. In the junior competi- 
tion, those placed were: first, Wales, “Har- 
monica School Band”; second, Union, “Health 
Drill”; and third, Barstow, “Health Pageant.” 
The new Butler Association presented an inter- 
esting comic song review. The Parent-Teacher 
Association at the Wales School is sponsoring 
the harmonica instructor at its school. 





* Are Your Children 
Going to Camp? [A A 
AA A 


Or to the 


mountains? 





Or to the 
Shore? 
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Let them take along this unique health shampoo. Lathers 
and rinses in any kind of water; washes out salt water; 
benefits the scalp. Medically approved. No bottle to break. 


DERBAC 


Al your druggist’s, or send 25c for a 20-shampoo cake 
CEREAL SOAPS CO., Inc. 
Dept. W-6, 334 E. 27th Street, New York City 








A CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE FOR SUMMER 
PLAYGROUND WORKERS 


This course, a manual of play- 
ground work prepared by the 
Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America and based on 
the experience of hundreds of play- 
grounds throughout the country, 
covers in ten lessons the needs of a 
summer playground worker: detailed 
activities, programs, leadership and 
administration principles, history 
and theory of play. ‘A certificate is 
awarded on satisfactory completion 
of the course. 


The course, including seven booklets and 
the correspondence service, $10.00. 


Address 


National Recreation School 


Playground and Recreation Association 
of America 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 

















Just for Mothers 


By Evetyn D. Cope, A.B. 


QueEsTION—We have one child, six years old. 
He is always running away. What can I do to 
keep him at home? 

The child is probably eager for companion- 
ship. Perhaps he wants to play with other chil- 
dren. Other people and the “way off there” are 
always so interesting. Human nature craves 
comradeship. This is just as true of little chil- 
dren as of adults. It would be wise to plan to 
have some playmates for the little son. Fit up the 
yard with a swing, sand pile, balls, ete., and 
invite other children in the neighborhood to come 
over. Also provide a place for play in the house. 
Then sometimes permit him to go to another 
child’s yard or home to play. Avoid punishing 
him when he runs away; instead provide a means 
whereby he can satisfy this hunger for associa- 
tion. The child should have playmates, as this 
mingling with other children of his own age is 
part of his development. He is learning how to 
get along with other people, as well as having a 
good time. In his play he learns to be fair, and 
considerate of others. His contact with children 
gives him an opportunity to become unselfish and 
to develop a spirit of fellowship. All these qual- 
ities are needed for a useful, happy life. 


-QuEsTION—Father and son argue so much 
every evening. It gets on my nerves. Please tell 
me how to stop it. 

If the arguments are carried on in a good 
spirit and with intelligence, it is not necessary or 
wise to stop them. Children are naturally curious 
and when little, ask many questions. As they 
grow older one question follows another until 
they take on a form of debate. Courtesy and con- 
sideration for the opinions of others should 
always accompany these discussions. If carried 
on thus they are a spur to the boy’s thinking and 
a sharpening of his wits. 

If, however, son has developed a habit of 
nagging, or of being just contrary, or trying to 
see how much discomfort he can inflict, it is time 
to call a halt. Have a talk with father and get his 
cooperation. Let son know that you are both will- 
ing to answer questions and explain within 
reason. Beyond that it is encroachment upon your 
time and strength which is unnecessary and does 
no one any good. Does father urge him on? Watch 
and study the performance and act accordingly. 


QuesTIoN—How I can'get my children to eat 
vegetables? 

First of all, see that mother and father eat 
them. Sometimes an adult member of the family 
says in the presence of children, “I can make a 
meal on meat, potatoes and gravy,” or “Let the 
children eat the carrots. They are good for them.” 
The children not being as interested in what is 
“good” for them as they are anxious to be “big” 
like the “grown ups,” want meat, potatoes and 
gravy. Remember that children /earn many of 
their likes and dislikes and don’t know why they 
have these feelings. 


One mother had difficulty getting her son to 
eat carrots. One day she ground them up in the 
food chopper and put them in the soup. “Mother, 
this soup is so good. What's in it?” Mother 
hesitated, then courageously and quietly said, 
“Carrots and—” “Did J eat carrots?” He was 
quite surprised. 

Prepare the vegetables in different ways, giv- 
ing as much variety as possible, as by using them 
with salads, jello, etc. Many pretty color effects 
that are attractive and tempting to the appetite 
can be worked out, using the bright beet, golden 
carrot, and the fresh, crisp lettuce. 

Giving older children an opportunity to serve 
at the table sometimes helps to create an interest 
in and a proper attitude toward food. 

QueEstion—Can a child be enthusiastic and yet 
not be interested in his school work? 

There is probably a reason for the lack of 
interest in school work. Possibly the child is not 
suited to the class in which he is placed. His work 
may be too hard or too easy for him. Perhaps he 
has had some unpleasant experience which has 
created a wrong attitude. There is, too, the pos- 
sibility of a lack of understanding between the 
child and teacher. Visit the school and have a 
friendly chat with the teacher. Let the child have 
a thorough physical examination to find out if 
he is suffering from any defects that sometimes 
are not detected. Study the situation from every 
angle to find out the cause. Upon finding it you 
will then be able to apply the remedy. 


QuesTion—Should my daughter, six years old 
have an allowance? 

Yes, it is a good plan to give even a young 
child an allowance. It teaches her the meaning 
and value of money. She also learns how to choose 
wisely, when she finds she can not have every- 
thing, but must forego some things for others she 
desires more. In this she may need some guidance 
and suggestion from mother. Be careful, however, 
to avoid dictating. 

She learns, too, that she must give some service, 
as for instance, her contribution to the Sunday 
school. 

Lessons in thrift are also learned. If she buys 
her school paper and pencils from her allowance 
(which is a good plan) she will be more careful 
not to waste the paper or lose the pencils, because 
they cost money. 

Opportunities for developing responsibility and 
independence present themselves to the child who 
has an allowance. 





BLOSSOMS IN THE LAND OF MELODY 


Five songs, story between, 15 minute program number for 
primary grades, illustrated, colored cover, 75¢, postpaid 


BLOSSOMS ON THE STRAIGHT ROAD AHEAD 
Over 100 recitations for children of all ages, $1.15, postpaid 
BY GENEVIEVE THOMAS WHEELER 
BLOSSOMS ART COMPANY 
416 Altman Building Kansas City, Mo. 
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CYour Child knows there 
Is a Fairyland ~ ~ 


OFF TO FAIRYLAND with the stride 
Childhood is c 


life of adventure in the fields of 


of a giant... . 
imagination. Fanciful explora- 
tions keep the little minds ac- 


tive and develop the mentality. 


The Kindergarten, the primary 
school and the playground.... 
here is the start to education 
through the exercise and di- 


rection of the fairyland instinct. 


The Medart Organization has 
been active in the playground 
movement from its inception. 
ss 8 «6 
Fifty-six years of specialized 
manufacturing experience goes 
into making Medart playground 
equipment safe, durable and 


appealing to child imagination. 


DART 








The giant stride and thirty other pieces of 
equipment are illustrated and described 
in the Medart Catalog. o Sent on request. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
3538 DeKalb Street «— Saint Louis, Missouri 
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World Federation of Education Associations 


Geneva, Switzerland, July 25 to August 4, 1929 


Section I, on Home and School 


CONDUCTED BY THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF HOME AND SCHOOL 
Chairman, Mrs. A. H. Reeve, U. S. A. 


Vice-Chairman, European Section, Mite. Henwic S. Hotz, Switzerland 
Secretary, Mute. Marie Butts, Switzerland 


THEME: THE CHILD AT HOME AND AT SCHOOL. 


SEssiIon I. The Parent and the Child at Home. 
1. Personality Development in the Preschool Period. 
Dr. Paul deVuyst, Belgium, Secretary, Ligue del’Education Familiale. 
Discussion: Education of parents to meet the needs of the preschool age. 
2. Development through the Elementary Period. 
Miss Pennethorne, England, Secretary, Parents National Educational Union. 
Discussion: Education of parents to meet the needs of this age. 
3. Characteristics of Adolescence. 
Mr. Newell W. Edson, U. S. A., Division of Educational Measures, American 
Social Hygiene Association. 
Discussion: The Home Preparation of Youth for Life. 
Session II. Parents, Teachers and the Child at School. 
1. In Nursery School and Kindergarten. 
Dr. Edna Noble White, U. S. A., Director, Merrill-Palmer Nursery School. 
2. In the Elementary School. 
Dr. Paul Dengler, Austria, Director, Austro-American Institute. 
3. In the Secondary School. 
Prof. Poul Hansen, Denmark, International People’s College. 
Discussion: Cooperation between home and school based upon an understanding of 
common objectives. 
4. In the Community. 
Mr. R. V. Gogate, India, Department of Education, Aundh. 
Discussion: The social significance of the parent-teacher movement. 
Session III. Joint Session with the Health Section of the World Federation of Education 
Associations, Dr. Clair E. Turner, Chairman. 
THEME: HoME CooPERATION WITH THE SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAM. 
Presiding: Dr. Thomas D. Wood, Columbia University, Chairman, Committee on Health, 
International Federation of Home and School. 
Addresses: Lady Leslie MacKenzie, Scotland; Mr. M. R. Paranjpe, India; Dr. Aurel Voina, 


Rumania. 
DISCUSSION LEADERS. 
Dr. George W. Kerby, President, Mt. Royal College, Canada. 
Mrs. Sidonie M. Gruenberg, Director, Child Study Association of America, U. A. 
Mrs. Helen McM. Bott, Instructor, Parent Education Division, St. George's schoo! for Child 
Study, Canada. 
Mrs. R. P. Alexander, President, National Mothers’ Association, Japan. 
Mrs. G. S. Guy, New Education Fellowship, England. 
Mme. Liard, L’Hygiene par |’Example, France. 
Dr. A. E. Marty, Inspector of Schools, Canada. 
Miss Theodora George, League of Red Cross Societies, France. 
Miss Mary E. Murphy, Director, Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, U. S. A. 
Mile. Suzanne Ferriére, Bureau International d’Education, Switzerland. 
Dr. Alfredo M. Aguayo, University of Havana, Cuba. 
Frau Gertrud Wronka, Prussian Landtag, Germany. 


BUSINESS SESSIONS, INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF HOME AND SCHOOL 
Geneva, Switzerland, July 25-August 4, 1929 
Session I. 
The Home and School Movement in Thirty-two Countries: A Survey. 
Mile. Marie Butts, Secretary-General, Bureau International d’Education; Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Education, International Federation of Home and School. 
The Parent-Teacher Movement in France. 
Miss Theodora George, American Junior Red Cross; Director for France, International 
Federation of Home and School. 
Discussion: Systems and Methods. Points of Union. Standards for Cooperation. 
Reports of Directors: Austria, Belgium, Cuba, China, Canada, Denmark, England, France, 
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Reports of Delegates from National Groups. 
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Reports of Officers and Directors. Amendment of International By-Laws. 
Reports of Committees. Election of Officers, 1929-1931. 
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EEP the children off the streets 

—give them good playgrounds 
with plenty of fun-making, muscle 
building, health developing equip- 
ment—and yours will be a town 
where accidents involving children 
are few and far between. 


For 21 years Everwear Playground 
Apparatus has been recognized as 
the standard of quality. Built to 
withstand the abuse of after-hour 
roughnecks. Embodies every ele- 
ment of safety that human inge- 
nuity can devise. Playable as 





















More me 
Fewer Accidents 


though the kids themselves had 
planned it. 


Schools, institutions, cities—the 
country over—which have equipped 
their parks and playgrounds with 
Everwear Equipment have found 
it superior. Also more economical, 
because of its greater durability. 


Send for Catalog which gives 
complete information. Lists 161 
different models and sizes of 
apparatus with which to build your 
playgrounds. 


The Everwear Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. 4, Springfield, Ohio 


ver wear 
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Those of you who have been using the “Pro- 
ceedings” of the 1928 convention have been much 
pleased with the way it has stood the wear of 
daily use. The former editions had been bound 
in paper and constant use broke their backs and 
spoiled them beyond repair. The library binding 
of the 1928 edition has proved so satisfactory 
that it is now planned to bind some of the copies 
of the new edition of the Handbook in the same 
way. The price will be $1 each or six copies 
for $5. The new edition will not be ready for 
distribution before July 1, 1929. As only 1,000 
copies will be bound in cloth, it will be well to 
send in early orders. When the 1,000 are sold no 
more will be available. 





Arbor Day is here and we wonder how many 
local associations are planning to plant at least 
one tree in celebration of this day. If you are 
planting a tree, have you an attractive “tree 
planting program” to use? Do you know the 
best way to plant a tree? If you are searching 
for answers to questions like these, write to the 
American Tree Association, 1214 Sixteenth 
Street Northwest, Washington, D. C., and order 
a copy of their “Tree Planting Bulletin.” It 
will help you greatly. This association also has 
a book by Charles Lathrop Pack called “Trees 
as Good Citizens” which will tell you how to 
identify trees, how to select varieties for every 
location, how to keep trees healthy, and in fact 
everything about trees. The price is $1. Had 
you ever thought what fun it will be for your 
son if you plant a sapling when he is born so 
he can watch it grow into a tree by the time 
he is fifty? 





The Florida Congress of Parents and Teachers 
certainly develops some interesting ways of con- 
ducting parent-teacher booths at county fairs. In 
February, this interesting account reached the 
National Office: 

“Thank you for the charts sent for display in 
our booth at the fair, also for the literature. 
Without these our booth would not have been 
complete. Having them added much to the effec- 
tiveness desired. Besides distributing literature 
and information generally on P.-T. A., we used 
our booth for checking costs and parcels, by 
which we realized more than enough to cover 
all expenses. A number of chairs were kept to 
induce visitors to rest and chat about parent- 
teacher work.” 

Was that not a clever scheme for defraying 
expenses while spreading parent-teacher news? 





The Ohio State University has been doing an 
unusual piece of work in parental education dur- 
ing March and April. It has put on a radio 
course, “How to Bring Up Children.” The 


speakers have been experts and the lectures 
have been given on Monday mornings from 9.30 
to 9.45. Those interested were asked to enroll 





National Office Notes 


By FLorence V. WATKINS, Executive Secretary 


for the course and to do the work assigned. No 
fee was charged and no credit given. The talks 
were practical, no textbook was used but a list 
of a few good reference books was given. A few 
stamps and a moderate amount of time was 
required. Such topics were used as: Home 
Problems as Program Topics, The Project and 
Child Training, Social Attitude of the Young 
Child, Children’s Study and Home Work, 
What Parents Think About Home Work, ete. 





From Florida comes the account of another 
radio project. 

Last summer a committee from the Florida 
branch of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers met with members of the staff from the 
Extension Division of the University of Florida 
to discuss the advisability of presenting a course 
of lectures on the laws of the state pertaining 
to children. It was at first planned to have the 
lectures given in different cities. After the 
university installed a broadcasting station it was 
decided that more people would be reached by 
radio. 

About eighty radio groups were formed over 
the state with over six hundred enrolled. Lectures 
began in February and the topics included the 
Juvenile Court, Public Health Laws, School 
Laws, Laws Regarding Commitment of Children 
to State Institutions, Child Labor and Compul- 
sory Education, Mothers’ Pensions, etc. There 
were eight in the series. , 

Some Parent-Teacher Associations organized 
one group and others organized several. Each 
group was asked to secure from the university, 
a copy of a pamphlet, “A Guide to the Laws 
of Florida Affecting Child Welfare.” 

Any teacher taking this course may receive 
university credit upon completion of the work 
if she desires. 

What an illuminating experience the people 
would have if all states could put on similar 
courses. After we knew what the laws were, 
the next natural and sensible step would be to 
see that they were observed. This is another . 
way of doing real child welfare work. 





Mrs. Arthur A. Webber, field secretary for 
the Massachusetts Parent-Teacher Association, 
has recently given a course of lectures on the 
Educational Aspects of the Parent-Teacher 
Movement at the Bridgewater Normal School. 
The lectures formed a part of a credit course on 
Modern Problems. The topics were: 1. Why 
Have Parent-Teacher Associations? 2. History 
and Growth. 3. Massachusetts Parent-Teacher 
Association. 4. Local Associations. 5. Programs. 
6. Requirements for a Successful Association. 

The class was made up of fifty-four seniors 
in a four-year course. Mrs. Webber writes that 
she would not have been able to give the course 
without the help of the Congress textbook, 
Parents and Teachers. 
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OLORADO Reports rogress 


By Mrs. L. C. GERDING 


State Chairman of Cuitp WELFARE MaGazineE 


. has been a banner CHILD WELFARE MaGa- 
: ZINE year in Colorado. Our department is now well 
i organized. We have seventeen county or district chair- 






© Mead Purcell men of Magazine and we have had articles in each 
Mrs. L. C. Gerding issue of the Parent-Teacher and in many local and 
State Chairman county newspapers. We have written to over six hun- 


dred prospective subscribers and association presidents. 
We have exhibited the Magazine at nine district con- 
ferences and at the State Convention. The result of 
this organization and combined effort and publicity 
will be the cornerstone upon which we will build for 
the coming year. 

Our two outstanding features were the State Poster 
Exhibit and the State Convention Gold Star Breakfast. 
The latter was very well attended and the speakers were 
Mrs. Sherman Brown, State President; Mrs. A. E. Craig, 
National Membership Chairman; Mrs. Herman Walter 
and Rev. J. O. Click. They stressed the value of the Mag- 
azine to parents and to Parent-Teacher officers. Our Gold 
Star Plan had four requirements as follows: 


1. Each County having all its County Board and Off- 
cers subscribers to CHILD WELFARE—1 star. 

2. Each County having four special write-ups on CHILD WELFARE from Sep- 
tember 1, 1928 to March 31, 1929—1 star. 

3. Each County having 5 per cent of its members subscribers to CHILD WELFARE 
—1l1 star. 

4. Each County having 10 per cent of its members subscribers to CHILD WELFARE 
—1l star. 

Local chairmen of Superior Associations as well as County chairmen who earned 
three stars were guests of the State Branch at the Gold Star Breakfast. The Bear 
Creek Consolidated School won first prize in the Poster Contest. 

The Five/Four plan has been a decided success in every way. Associations that 
never before had many subscribers are now having no trouble in selling the Maga- 
zine under this plan at 10 cents per copy in the local meetings. 

It pleased us all to have had a city in the National First Ten—Denver being 
ranked No. 4. We hope not only to maintain this place but to better it. We appreciate 
the helpful material in our official national publication and will urge our Associa- 
tions to sponsor and promote it with confi- 
dence and enthusiasm for we realize that 
its wider use will result in a more informed 
and more interested membership. 


Mrs. F. G. Gravestock 


Denver Chairman 





The Gold Star Breakfast The Poster Exhibit 
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